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By  Ernest  S.  Clements 


Commissioner  of  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
of  Louisiana 


1  HERE  have  been  many  kmds  of  campaigns  calculated  to  conserve  and  restore 
America's  wildlife  resources  and  doubtless  there  virill  be  many  more.  Some  will  be 
strikingly  successful,  others  dismal  in  failure.  But  regardless  of  the  fate  of  each 
sincere  endeavor  to  protect  our  state's  and  nation's  natural  wildlife,  the  fact  that 
someone  was  interested  enough  to  initiate  and  promote  each  one,  holds  nothing  but 
good  for  the  future  of  our  furred  and  feathered  friends. 

In  olden  days  as  well  as  today  (or  tonight)  a  bright  and  shining  light  has  been 
too  often  used  to  destroy  some  bird  or  animal.  Each  succeeding  year  penalties  are 
made  heavier  for  ravagers  of  this  kind.  There  is  a  peculiar  attraction  for  a  wild  animal 
to  a  bright  light  and  as  a  result  game  hogs  have  used  this  method  to  kill.  This  tvpe 
of  violator  is  becoming  more  and  more  the  prey  of  all  enforcers  of  game  laws,  and 
it  IS  hoped  that  in  the  not  too  distant  future  such  slaughter  of  our  wildlife  will  have 
been  ended. 

There  is  another  bright  light  killer,  however,  whom  the  game  warden  and  the 
game  laws  have  thus  far  been  unable  to  touch.  You  might  call  this  new  "Jack-lighter" 
an  innocent  or  unconscious  destroyer,  but  the  number  of  victims  he  leaves  dead  alorg 
the  highway,  attests  to  the  harvest  he  reaps. 

This  roadside  carnage  (for  that  is  what  it  is)  adds  up  to  the  belief  that  many 
drivers  of  automobiles  at  night,  do  not  know  how  a  little  effort  on  their  part  can 
save  many  lives,  even  their  own  sometimes. 

During  the  last  year  several  accidents  have  been  reported  caused  by  automobiles 
running  into  deer  on  the  highway  at  night,  and  one  accident  was  reported  after  a 
deer  had  leaped  into  a  passing  car.  So  you  see  it  pavs  to  be  extra  careful  when 
driving  through  deer  country,  for  your  own  safety,  as  well  as  for  wildlife  on  the 
highways.  In  fact,  looking  out  for  your  own  life  should  always  be  the  first  concern 
of  every  driver,  by  this  I  do  not  mean  that  you  should  try  to  avoid  hitting  wild 
creatures  if  so  doing  is  going  to  jeopardize  any  human's  well  being,  but  you  can  do 
much  to  save  the  life  of  wild  things  without  risking  your  own. 

Here  are  one  naturalist's  driving  tips: 

1.  When  you  see  an  animal  on  the  road  ahead,  touch  the  horn  and  turn 
the  wheel  a  trifle,  if  necessary,  to  avoid  him. 

2.  When  you  see  birds  lined  up  on  a  fence  or  wire  ahead  of  you,  give 
your  horn  a  toot.  This  usually  scares  them  away  to  safety.  If  you  "wait  for 
them  to  be  frightened  by  the  car  itself,  if  often  happens  that  one  or  more 
will  fly  into  windshield  or  grill. 

3.  At  night,  use  the  foot  switch  found  in  most  modern  cars  to  blink 
your  lights  up  and  down  when  you  see  a  small  animal  ahead.  For  some  reason 
they  seem  to  be  dazzled  and  confused  by  a  steady  beam. 

4.  If  a  deer  crosses  the  road  ahead  of  you,  slow  down  to  a  snail's  pace 
Deer  usually  travel  m  herds,  and  the  next  one  in  line  may  hit  your  car.' 

5.  Try  to  appreciate,  in  general,  the  value  of  our  wild  life  and  its  im- 
portance to  the  nation,  and  spare  it  whenever  you  can! 

If  you  go  on  a  trip  this  summer,  count  the  number  of  rabbits,  'possums  birds 
skunks  etc.,  you  find  dead  along  the  highways  and  you'll  be  amazed  at  the  total 
you  get  m  just  one  day's  driving  in  the  country.  Then  remember  that  total  is  only 
a  smal  part  of  the  grand  total  of  such  birds  and  animals  killed  everv  dav  or  nis-ht 
throughout  the  state.  Go  then,  a  bit  further  in  your  figuring  and  "you'll'  find  that 
the  worst  predator  anywhere  is  the  heedlessly  driven  automobile,  day  or  night  but 
most  deadly  at  night.  ^     ' 


DO  YOU  LIKE  PICTURES? 

So  do  we!  Hunting  plctares  .  .  .  fishing  pictures  .  .  .  pictures  of  the  game 
you  bagged  .  .  .  pictures  of  your  dogs  .  .  .  pictures  of  yourself  or  your  friends  on 
a  hunt  or  fishing  trip  ...  in  fact  any  kind  of  good  pictures  that  have  a  bearing  oo 
field   or  stream  sports. 

Mail  them  to  EDITOR,  LOUISIANA  CONSERVATIONIST,  126  Civil  Courts 
Bldg.,  New  Orleans,  and  we'll  return  'em  to  you  as  soon  as  we've  been  able  to 
use  them. 


HOW  THE  WOODDUCK  BECAME  BEAUTIFUL 


o, 


'NE  day  when  we  were  out  lying  in  the 
pasture,  a  Cowbird  stuck  its  head  out  of 
a  nearby  thornapple  tree  which  the  cows 
had  trimmed  to  look  like  Mae  West  and 
told  us  a  story  about  how  the  Woodduck 
became  beautiful  and  got  its  voice.  Now 
the  Cowbird  is  our  laziest  bird.  It  is  so 
lazy  that  it  always  lays  its  eggs  in  some- 
body else's  nest  and  thus  avoids  all  the 
chores  of  child  care  and  feeding.  So  it  has 
plenty  of  time  to  sit  around  and  dream  up 
stories  and  it  probably  dreamed  this  one 
up,  too. 

Once  upon  a  long  time  ago  (the  bird 
averred)  there  was  a  small  Wild  Woods 
surrounding  a  wild  pond.  This  fine  place 
was  ruled  by  a  King  Bird  whose  subjects 
were  a  lot  of  little  brightly  colored  birds 
and  a  pair  of  very  homely  ducks  with  plum- 
age the  color  of  fried  pork  sausage.  These 
ducks  were  so  ashamed  of  their  looks  and 
their  voice,  which  was  only  a  low  quack, 
that  they  stayed  hidden  in  the  brushy  end 
of  the  pond. 

There  also  lived  in  the  Kingdom  a  pair 
of  what  I  politely  will  call  Yellow-stom- 
ached Sapsuckers.  These  Woodpeckers 
went  trip-hammering  all  over  the  place 
boring  small  holes  in  close  spirals  around 
the  trees.  All  those  little  holes  were  open 
doors  for  the  bad  bugs  of  the  woods  which 
swarmed  in  and  ate  up  the  flbrovascular 
bundles  and  other  important  tree  parts.  It 
wasn't  long  before  a  lot  of  trees  became 
very  dead  and  their  leaves  dropped  off.  So 
there  were  much  fewer  places  for  all  the 
other  little  birds  to  hide  in  to  avoid  raids 
by  a  fierce  tribe  of  Cooper's  Hawks  which 
the  King  Bird  couldn't  handle  on  account 
of  he  was  too  busy  chasing  Crows. 

Finally  the  King  Bird  got  very  alarmed 
at  the  way  the  Yellow-stomached  Sap- 
suckers  were  killing  the  trees.  Besides,  the 
hammering  hurt  his  ears.  So  he  called  a 
meeting  and  warned  the  Sapsuckers  that 
if  they  didn't  quit  boring  those  holes  and 
killing  the  trees  he'd  appoint  the  biggest 
pair  of  birds  in  the  Kingdom  to  run  them 
out  of  the  joint.  Then  he  gave  them  two 
weeks'  probation. 

The  two  bad  birds  went  off  grumbling 
and  scheming  schemes.  They  decided  that 
they'd  quick  raise  a  family  and  then  they'd 
all  kill  so  many  trees  that  the  other  birds 
would  have  to  leave  the  Wild  Woods  and 
they'd  have  the  Kingdom  to  themselves. 
So  they  really  went  to  work  drilling,  not 
little  bitty  holes  this  time  but  a  great  big 
.  one  nearly  two  feet  deep — big  enough  for 
Ma  Sapsucker  to  get  down  inside  and  lay 
eggs,  which  she  promptly  started  to  do. 

Father  Sapsucker  kept  on  figuring.  He 
decided  to  drill  more  big  holes  and  go  into 
the  real  estate  business  what  with  a  lot 
of  new  Woodpeckers  sure  to  move  into  his 
dead-tree  Kingdom.    In  a  few  days  he  had 


a  dozen  nice  holes  to  fit  various  sizes  of 
Woodpeckers.  Next  he  made  the  entrances 
real  fancy  so  he  could  collect  top  rent. 
This  he  did  by  staining  one  hole  with  wild 
red  currants,  another  with  huckleberries, 
another  with  walnut  bark,  a  fourth  with  the 
pollen  of  tiger  lilies,  a  fifth  with  the  juice 
of  some  beat-up  grasshoppers,  another  with 
black  gum  and  so  on  until  he  had  all  the 
holes  very  attractive  indeed.  Then  he  pried 
off  some  red  elm  bark  to  get  at  the  muci- 
lage beneath  and  this  he  smeared  all  over 
the  bright  colors  to  make  them  rainproof. 

While  all  this  was  going  on  the  King 
Bird  called  an  emergency  meeting  to  find 
which  pair  of  birds  was  the  biggest  so  they 
could  drive  out  the  Sapsuckers  the  minute 
probation  was  up  that  day.  The  two  timid 
drab  ducks  with  the  weak  croaky  voices 
weighed  almost  three  pounds  between  them 
and  they  were  IT !  They  were  simply  flab- 
bergasted. The  other  birds  didn't  have 
much  confidence  in  the  deal  either  and  as 
for  the  Sapsuckers — well  Father  Sapsucker 
was  tickled  silly  and  he  began  to  taunt  the 
poor  ducks   immediately. 

"You're  weak,  weak,  weak,"  he  screamed 
at  'em,  over  and  over. 

Well,  sir,  that  finally  got  the  ducks' 
gander  up  and  the  drake's  eyes  began  to 
blaze  like  fire.  He  told  his  mate  that  as 
soon  as  it  began  to  get  dark  that  night 
and  all  the  other  birds  were  roosting  he'd 
fly  into  the  woods  and  find  out  which  hole 
the  Sapsuckers  had  started  to  lay  eggs  in. 
Then  he'd  come  back  for  her.  She  could 
stuff  herself  down  the  hole,  kick  the  eggs 
down  out  of  sight  in  the  sawdust  and  keep 
the  entrance  blocked.  Then  at  least  the 
battle  would  be  partly  won. 

So  at  dusk  the  little  brown  drake  flew 
into  the  woods.  First  he  found  a  good- 
sized  hole  with  a  white  entrance  and  he 
squeezed  in — but  no  eggs.  Next  hole  had 
a  sort  of  striped  arch  but  still  no  eggs. 
The  hole  with  the  yellow  sides  was  a  tight 
squeeze.  No  eggs.  Anyway  he  kept  on.  The 
black  hole  stymied  him — he  could  only  get 
in  part  way  but  NO  eggs.  He  could  see  the 
chestnut-red  hole  was  a  Nuthatch  size  and 
too  small  but  he  pressed  his  chest  against 
it  to  see  if  it  had  a  false  door.  Nope. 
Finally  he  came  to  the  last  hole  and  sho 
nuff — seven  white  Sapsucker  eggs! 

Back  the  little  drake  flew  to  his  bride 
on  the  pond,  feeling  a  little  sticky  on  ac- 
count of  all  those  tight  squeezes.  She 
could  hardly  believe  her  eyes.  "You're 
beeyooteeful,  you're  gorgeous,  you're  a 
glamnierpuss,"   she  cried.    "Look  at  you." 

So  he  looked  at  his  reflection.  He  really 
was  beautiful !  The  slippery  elm  had  done 
its  job  and  the  colors  weren't  washing  off 
either.  He  swelled  so  with  pride  that  the 
feathers  on  his  head  separated  in  a  won- 
derful crest.  Ma  swelled  with  pride,  too. 
But   she  got  only  a  little   crest.     And   she 


cried  with  joy  and  had  to  wipe  her  eyes  o 
Pa's  now-white  chest  and  of  course  th 
salt  tears  dissolved  the  slippery  elm  a  littl 
and  left  some  white  around  each   eye. 

Then  (went  on  the  Cowbird)  events  jus 
followed  natcherly.  Pa  took  Ma  back  t 
the  Sapsucker's  hole  and  she  went  in.  B 
now  it  was  getting  daylight  and  Pa  coul 
really  see  his  reflection.  He  was  so  prou 
he  went  zooming  around  putting  all  tb 
other  bright  little  birds  to  shame.  Th 
Yellow-stomached  Sapsuckers,  foiled  in  th 
incubator  room,  flew  around  screaming  £ 
the  Father  Duck  "You're  weak,  weal 
weak,"  to  keep  their  courage  up.  But  b 
now  there  was  no  holding  Father  Duel 
He  flew  straight  at  the  Sapsuckers  an 
drove  them  right  out  of  the  Kingdom.  An 
that's  how  the  Wooduck,  for  that's  whs 
we  called  'em  after  that,  got  to  be  beai 
tiful.  S'long  now,  I  see  the  cows  are  comin 
back  from  milking. 

"Hold  on,"  we  hollered.  "You  forge 
that  part  about  how  he  got  his  voice."  Bv 
the  Cowbird  was  walking  briskly  down  th 
cowpath  and  didn't  hear  us. 

With  that  we'll  be  doggoned  if  a  drali 
Wooduck  didn't  dart  out  of  the  woods  an 
make  a  bee-line  for  the  nearby  farm  pom 
It's  voice  was  startling.  ! 

"How-weak?  How-weak?  How-weak?" 
asked  very  loudly — and  very  distinctly. 

You  can  go  to  bed  now,  children. 

— Clayt  Seagears. 


Senate  Committee  Upholdi 
Pollution  Fund  Cuts 

The  Senate  Appropriations  Committf 
nas  reported  the  Labor-Federal  Securil 
appropriations  bill  essentially  as  passed  t 
the  House,  the  Wildlife  Management  I; 
stitute  reports.  An  $800,000  item  f< 
grants  to  the  states  for  pollution  contr- 
programs,  deleted  from  the  House  bill,  w: 
not  restored. 

The  Senate  could  have  restored  the  fui 
by  an  amendment  on  the  floor,  but  in  vie 
of  the  current  congressional  trend  towa: 
economy  in  federal  spending,  such  acti< 
was  not  forthcoming.  The  Congress  is  a 
thorized  to  make  such  appropriations  und 
terms  of  the  Taft-Barkley  Water  Poll 
tion  Control  Act  of  1948.  This  Act  expir 
on  June  30,  1953,  unless  extended  by  A 
of  Congress.  This  is  the  only  federal  an' 
pollution  law  passed  and  provides  f 
cooperative  state-federal  efforts  towa 
cleaning  up  the  sadly  fouled  streams 
the  United  States.  Although  it  has  i 
herent  weaknesses,  it  has  resulted  in  co 
siderable  progress  toward  attaining  : 
objectives  in  some  states. 


WOODDUCK  AND  BRIDE 


— Courtesy  New  York  Conservationist 


MOST  SNAKES  ARE  VICTIMS  OF  PROPAGANDA 


BY  THOMAS  W.  O'BRIEN 


r  ISHERMEN  can  invent  some  pretty  tall 
tales  about  the  "One  That  Got  Away,"  but 
flsh  stories  take  a  back  seat  when  the  sub- 
ject changes  to  snake  lore.  A  snake  is 
strange  because  it  is  so  different  from  its 
relatives  in  the  animal  kingdom.  The  as- 
tounding fables  told  about  them  have  been 
handed  down  for  so  long  that  many  of 
them  are  just  taken  for  granted  to  be  true. 

Stories  that  have  been  built  around  many 
snakes  are  often  a  result  of  their  common 
names.  A  good  example  of  this  is  the  milk 
snake,  or  spotted  king  snake.  The  name  sug- 
gests that  this  bright  brown  and  tan  little 
creature  deprives  Farmer  Jones  of  milk  by 
milking  his  cows.  All  snakes  have  two  jaws 
full  of  needle  sharp  teeth,  and  about  the 
time  a  thirsty  snake  clamped  onto  one  of 
Bossy's  faucets,  there  would  be  a  lot  of 
heck  raised  in  the  cow  shed!  The  snake  is 
really  very  beneficial  to  the  farmer,  since 
its  diet  consists  mainly  of  mice  and  rats 
that  are  often  found  in  and  around  barns. 

The  pilot  blacksnake,  one  of  the  largest 
species,  is  sometimes  called  a  whip  snake, 
and  is  often  dreaded  because  it  is  supposed 
to  be  able  to  give  a  man  a  sound  spanking 
when  perturbed.  Like  other  snakes,  it  has 
no  desire  to  whip  a  person  and  would  much 
rather  be  left  alone.  The  real  whip  snake 
of  the  South,  also  prefers  seclusion  and 
does  not  spank  people  for  bothering  it. 

The  name  pilot  blacksnake  has  an  in- 
teresting story  behind  it,  too.  According  to 
legend,  this  long  slender  snake  will  lead  a 
rattlesnake  to  safety  in  time  of  danger. 
There  is  no  truth  to  this,  but  they  have 
been  observed  hibernating  with  rattlers. 

Stories  built  around  the  blue  and  black 
racers  are  often  told.  Its  name  racer,  seems 
to  indicate  that  it  is  fast,  and  it  is,  for  a 
snake.  Its  top  speed,  which  is  under  four 
miles  per  hour,  is  much  slower  than  that 
of  the  horse,  which  it  allegedly  chases. 
Since  it  is  considered  to  be  so  fast,  it  is 
often  persecuted  because  it  chases  people. 
If  the  snake's  den  happens  to  be  behind 
the  victim,  the  snake  will  make  a  bee-line 
for  his  abode,  and  the  terrified  onlooker 
will    believe    he    is    being    pursued.    It   is 


true  that  some  poisonous  snakes  will  stand 
their  ground  when  annoyed,  but  most 
snakes,  both  poisonous  and  harmless,  pre- 
fer to  crawl  away  quietly. 

Perhaps  the  harmless  snake  that  has  the 
most  vicious  reputation  is  the  hog-nosed 
snake.  It  has  many  other  names,  often 
being  called  spreading  adder,  hissing 
viper,  flat-headed  adder,  and  many  varia- 
tions of  these  names.  The  name  hog-nose 
is  derived  from  the  shape  of  its  head.  It 
has  a  large  pointed  scale  on  the  tip  of  its 
nose  which  makes  its  head  appear  to  be 
sharply  pointed.  It  is  one  of  the  best  show- 
men of  the  animal  kingdom,  and  can  put 
quite  a  formidable  front  when  first  ap- 
proached. Although  it  is  completely  harm- 
less, it  will  strike,  hiss  and  do  everything 
in  its  power  to  scare  the  daylights  out  of 
an  onlooker.  If  none  of  these  ominous 
tricks  work,  it  will  roll  over  on  its  back, 
open  its  mouth,  and  play  "possum"  till  the 
invader  goes  away.  In  this  "dead"  state, 
which  is  very  realistic,  the  animal  can  be 
hung  over  a  fence,  or  even  thrown  about, 
but  as  soon  as  the  intruder  goes  away,  it 
will  "come  to  life"  and  crawl  away. 

The  hog-nosed  snake,  like  many  other 
harmless  species,  is  often  thought  to  be 
able  to  blow  or  expectorate  venom.  No 
snake  in  the  United  States  can  do  this, 
although  some  Asiatic  snakes  can  force 
venom  several  feet  by  contracting  a  muscle 
above  their  poison  gland. 

The  well-known  story  that  a  mother 
snake  will  swallow  her  young  when  they 
are  in  danger  has  never  been  proven.  This 
see  one  snake  eating  another  and  believe 
myth  arises  from  the  fact  that  often  people 
the  mother  is  gulping  down  her  young  to 
protect  them.  Since  a  snake's  digestive 
juices  are  strong  enough  to  dissolve  bone, 
once  something  is  swallowed,  it  has  very 
little  chance   of  surviving. 

Hoop  snake  stories  have  always  been  a 
favorite  around  the  camp  fires.  This  hoop 
snake  or  horn  snake,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  is  said  to  grab  its  own  tail  and  roll 
after  its  victim  at  a  tremendous  rate  of 
speed.     When   it   reaches   its   victim,    it   is 


said  to  straighten  out  and  inject  its  poiso 
ous  tail  stinger  into  its  prey,  killing  it 
seconds.  No  snake  possesses  a  stinger 
its  tail,  or  any  other  poisonous  structuj 
Some  do  have  some  hard  sharp  scales 
the  end  of  their  tail,  but  these  have 
function. 

Neither    is    there    any    evidence    that 
snake   can   form   a   hoop   and   roll   in  tb 
position.    Probably   someone   saw  a   sna 
lying  on  the  ground  coiled  in  a  hoop  sha 
and  took  it  for  granted  that  it  was  the  i 
famed    hoop    snake.     Another    solution 
this  mystery  might  be  that  a  black  or  bl 
racer  frequently  holds  a  large  portion 
its  body  off  the  ground  when  crawling, 
a   person   were   to    see   this   snake    comi 
toward   him,   it   could   easily  appear  to 
a  rolling  hoop. 

Snakes  have  no  eyelids  and  cannot  clc 
their  eyes.  A  protective  transparent  sci 
is  formed  over  the  eyeball  for  protecti( 
Since  the  eyes  are  never  closed,  soi 
people  believe  that  this  constant  stari 
can  hypnotize  a  snake's  prey.  Snakes  ha 
no  supernatural  powers  and  victims  S)J 
as  mice  and  birds  are  not  paralyzed 
fear  by  its  hungry  predator. 

Poisonous  snakes,  like  harmless  on 
have  many  colorful  and  strange  stor 
built  around  them.  One  of  the  favori 
is  of  the  old  prospector  who  was  bitt 
through  his  boot  by  a  rattlesnake.  Wh 
the  rattler  pulled  his  fangs  out,  one  fa 
was  broken  off  and  left  sticking  in  1 
boot.  Although  the  old  prospector  d' 
with  his  boots  on,-  the  boots  were  tab 
off  before  he  was  buried  and  set  in 
corner.  Years  later,  an  unknowing  pers 
put  on  the  boot,  was  struck  by  the  fa 
that  was  imbedded  there,  and  died 
stantly  from  the  poison  that  was  left 
the  fang.  Again  imagination  has  creal 
a  false  story  since  venom  that  old  is  l 
dangerous  enough  to  do  any  damage. 

Needless  to  say,  it  would  be  very  c 
concerting  to  awake  some  morning  wt 
camping  and  find  that  you  had  a  rat 
snake  as  a  bed  partner.  One  solution 
is  said  to  prevent  such  situation?  is 
surround  the   sleeping  area  with    a    nor 


■3 


air  rope.    According  to  many  old-timers, 

snake  will  successfully  be  repelled  since 
;  will  never  cross  this  braided  remnant 
f  a  horse's  tail.  Don't  waste  your  time 
r  money  hunting  for  a  horse-hair  rope. 
.  snake  is  about  as  indifferent  to  the  rope 
3  your  wife  usually  is  when  you  bring 
ome  a  five  pound  bass.  Expermients  have 
roven  that  this  method  of  repelling  snakes 

useless. 

Another  favorite  myth  is  that  of  the 
?lass  snake".  It  is  said  to  be  able  to  snap 
ito  pieces  when  being  pursued,  and  then 
iassemble  when  the  danger  is  past.  The 
ass  snake  is  not  a  snake  at  all,  but  a 
gless  lizard.  The  tail  of  the  animal  makes 
3  about  two-thirds  of  its  body,  and  often 
le  tail  will  break  off  and  wriggle  violently. 
Ws  is  a  protective  device  that  catches  the 
re  of  the  predator,  while  this  odd  lizard, 
inus  its  tail,  hits  the  road  to  safety.  It's 
)odbye  to  the  tail  though,  since  it  cannot 
■  rejoined  to  the  rest  of  the  body  once 
is  shed.  How  do  we  know  it  is  a  lizard 
id  not  a  snake?  First  it  has  moveable 
'elids,  and  second  it  has  ear  openings, 
lakes  possess  neither  of  these  structures. 
It  is  a  common  misconception  that  snakes 
e   slimy.     Actually   their   outer   covering 

scales  is  very  dry.  They  have  no  skin 
ands  like   those   of  the   frogs  and   fishes 


that  are  often  oily  or  slimy  to  the  touch. 
The  glistening  smooth  scales  of  the  blue 
racer,  king  snake,  and  many  other  species 
only  appear  to  be  slimy.  Actually,  snakes 
are  one  of  our  most  dry-bodied  animals. 
This  outer  layer  of  scales  is  shed  from  two 
to  many  times  a  year  to  allow  for  growth. 
During  this  process  of  shedding,  the  animal 
will  usually  seek  a  moist  place  where  it 
can  rub  against  sticks  or  rocks  to  literally 
crawl  out  of  its  old  skin,  leaving  this  "shed- 
skin",  as  it  is  called,  wrong  side  out.  Im- 
mediately after  shedding,  the  snake  is  in 
its   coat,    but   soon   this   outer   veneer   will 


become  dull  and  another  shedding  will 
occur. 

It  is  impossible  to  tell  the  age  of  a  rattle- 
snake by  counting  the  number  of  rattles. 
This  is  because  every  time  a  rattler  sheds, 
it  exposes  a  new  rattle.  Since  the  number 
of  sheddings  per  year  varies,  two  snakes 
the  same  age  may  have  a  largely  different 
number  of  rattles.  Don't  count  on  this 
snake  to  always  rattle  before  he  strikes. 
Often  he  will  do  so  with  no  warning  at  all. 

The  constantly  flicking  y-shaped  tongue 
of  the  snake  if  often  misinterpreted  as 
being  the  fangs.  This  structure  is  com- 
pletely harmless  and  is  in  no  way  connected 
with  the  venom-injecting  teeth  known  as 
fangs  in  Doisonous  snakes.  Darting  out  con- 
stantly from  the  snake's  mouth,  it  serves 
as  a  sensitive  taste  and  "hearing"  device. 
It  is  very  hard  indeed  to  surprise  a  snake, 
since  the  ground  vibrations  made  by  walk- 
ing are  felt  by  the  animal  through  its 
sensitive  belly  and  possibly  by  the  action 
of  its  tongue. 

Two  hollow  hypodermic-like  needle-sharp 
teeth  are  present  in  poisonous  snakes.  In 
the  rattlesnake,  copperhead,  and  water 
moccasin,  there  are  retractable  and  lie  in 
folds  in  the  roof  of  the  mouth.  The  deadly 
coral  snake  has  immovable  or  fixed  fangs. 
It  is  said  if  the  fangs  are  pulled,  the  snake 
(Continued  on  Page  22) 


The  vicious    looking    but    perfectly   harmless    Hog-nosed    snsrke    above    Is    often    mistaken    for    a    poisonous    snake.     His    head    is    wedge 
aped  similar  to  most  venomous  snakes  but   he  will    play  "possum"   when    molested. 


1 T  IS  rather  remarkable  that  so  many 
bobwhite  quail  survive  the  perils  which 
they  encounter  between  hatching  and  ma- 
turity. Anyone  who  has  the  privilege  of 
seeing  a  new  brood  of  quail  chicks  emerg- 
ing from  the  nest  must  wonder  how  long 
the  fluffy  little  fellows  can  escape  the 
dangers  which  await  them. 

The  principal  causes  of  high  mortality 
of  the  bobwhite  quail  are  destruction  of 
nests  and  eggs,  hawks,  snakes,  coyotes  and 
other  predatory  mammals,  parasites  and 
disease. 

The  reduction  of  the  potential  quail  crop 
begins  during  the  nesting  season.  The 
number  of  nesting  failures  may  exceed 
fifty  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  nests 
established.  Many  nests  are  deserted  or 
destroyed  before  the  eggs  have  a  chance 
to  hatch,  or  even  before  the  laying  of  the 
clutch  is  completed. 

Nests  which  are  built  in  low  areas  dur- 
ing dry  weather  are  subject  to  flooding 
when  heavy  rains  occur.  This  type  of 
destruction  is  common  where  burning 
leaves  nesting  cover  only  in  wet  lowlands. 
On  poorly-drained  land  a  series  of  rains 
may  wash  mud  over  the  eggs  or  keep  the 
nests  so  saturated  that  the  birds  leave. 

Hail  occasionally  destroys  unprotected 
nests  and  young  quail.  Drought  may  result 
in  nest  desertion,  or  the  intense  heat  may 
cause  eggs  to  spoil  after  premature  in- 
cubation is   started  by  intense  heat. 

Human  disturbance  of  quail  nests  is 
particularly  harmful  during  the  laying 
season.  If  the  eggs  are  handled  or  the  nest 
is  disarranged,  the  birds  may  leave.  Some 
destruction  of  nests  in  the  borders  of  cul- 
tivated fields  or  in  meadows  is  inevitable. 
Flushing  bars  on  tractors  and  mowing  ma- 
chines help  to  prevent  some  of  this  loss. 
Livestock  trample  nests  and  otherwise  dis- 
turb laying  and  incubating  birds.  However, 
the  greater  damage  is  from  overgrazing 
which  destroys  nesting  cover  and  food. 
Hogs  are  particularly  destructive  on  quail 
range  in  spring  and  summer  because  of 
their  fondness  for  quail  eggs  and  young 
birds. 


Dogs  and  cats  cause  both  nest  desertion 
and  destruction  on  farms.  In  many  cases 
it  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  a  nest 
has  been  invaded  by  dogs,  cats,  or  other 
enemies  ?uch  as  skunk  or  coyote. 

Several  of  bobwhite's  natural  enemies 
regard  quail  eggs  as  a  choice  delicacy. 
Among  the  egg-eaters  are  snakes,  skunks, 
cotton  rat,  opossum,  bobcat,  fox,  and  rac- 
coon. 

In  addition  to  destroying  eggs,  cotton 
rats  compete  with  quail  for  food.  A  con- 
centration of  the  rodents  also  attracts 
other  natural  enemies  to  the  quail  range. 

The  destruction  caused  by  the  fur-bear- 
ing mammals  varies  according  to  their 
abundance.  They  generally  increase  when 
fur  prices  are  low  and  decline  in  popu- 
lation when  higher  prices  for  fur  stimulate 
trapping  and  hunting.  The  opposum  is 
abundant  throughout  the  South  and  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  worst  enemies  of  quail. 

The  principal  egg-eating  snakes  are  the 
"chicken-snakes"  (colubers),  coach  whip, 
and  blacksnakes.  The  king  snake  offsets 
some  of  its  damage  by  controlling  the 
smaller  snakes.  Coach  whips  are  the  worst 
offenders  because  they  destroy  quail  eggs 
and  hunt  quail  chicks. 

Wild  and  domestic  turkeys,  bluejays, 
and  crows  destroy  quail  eggs  in  nests  which 
are  poorly  concealed.  This  danger  is  usual- 
ly slight,  except  in  areas  where  nesting 
cover  is  very  poor. 

Red  ants  are  frequently  a  menace  when 
quail  eggs  are  hatching.  As  the  chicks 
"pip"  the  shells,  the  ants  enter  the  eggs 
and  destroy  the  helpless  young  birds.  This 
tragic  loss  of  chicks  occui-s  after  the  parent 
birds  have  spent  about  forty  days  in  the 
vain  effort  to  produce  a  brood.  Broken 
eggs  sometimes  attract  so  many  ants  that 
the  incubating  bird  is  forced  to  leave  the 
nest. 

Contrary  to  popular  belief,  most  hawks 
are  useful  birds.  With  few  exceptions,  their 
beneficial  work  in  controlling  rodents  more 
than  compensates  for  the  killing  of  quail. 

The  Cooper's  hawk,  one  of  the  worst 
enemies    of    the    bobwhite,    has   given    the 


entire  hawk  family  a  bad  reputation.  Tl 
bloodthirsty  representative  of  the  "bit 
darter"  group  is  a  resident  of  most  of  ti 
bobwhite  quail  range  in  eastern  Nor 
America.  Cooper's  hawks  are  present 
the  South  throughout  the  year,  but  th( 
are  generally  more  numerous  during  13 
fall  and  winter  months  when  migratiw 
ai.ive  from  the  northern  part  of  the 
range. 

The  sharp-shinned  hawk  is  smaller  thi 
the  Cooper's  hawk  but  is  otherwise  simili 
in  appearance.  Sharp-shinned  hawks 
rare  in  the  South  during  the  summ 
months  but  appear  in  numbers  in  Octob 
and  November.  The  behavior  of  this  speci 
in  the  pursuit  of  quail  is  much  like  tb 
of  the  Cooper's  hawk.  However,  the  small 
size  of  the  sharp-shinned  hawks  makes : 
somewhat  less  destructive. 

"Blue  darters"  take  their  greatest  t 
of  bobwhites  on  land  which  does  not  pi 
vide  adequate  shrubby  cover.  Where  qui 
and  Cooper's  hawks  are  abundant,  a 
duction  of  the  latter  may  be  necessary 
is  well  to  remember  that  some  predati: 
by  hawks  has  a  beneficial  effect.  In  ke 
competition  with  their  natural  enemi 
only  the  fit  and  alert  bobwhites  survive 
perpetuate  their   species. 

The  red-tailed  hawk  is  a  native  of  t 
entire  range  of  the  bobwhite  quail  but  i 
generally  not  numerous  in  the  Southe 
States.  A  redtail  has  no  chance  to  cat ! 
a  quail  in  flight.  Occasionally  an  unwa 
bobwhite  may  be  surprised  and  caught 
the  ground.  Redtails  are  valuable  for  the ' 
work  in  controlling  cotton  rats  and  otl 
destructive  rodents  and  have  little  influen' 
on  the  quail  population.  ' 

The  red-shouldered  hawk  is  common  ' 
the  South  but  is  not  an  important  enei 
of  quail.  This  hawk,  like  the  larger  xf 
tail,  is  conspicuous  when  it  soars  over  fi{ 
and  woodland.  The  Cooper's  and  k 
shouldered  hawk  look  much  alike  in  th 
juvenile  plummage.  The  adults  can  be  d 
tinguished  by  their  flight  habits.  Coope 
hawks  zigzag  through  coverts  with  cc 
siderable  speed  and  hide  in  thickly-wood 
places,  while  the  red-shouldered  hawk  p: 
fers  open  land  and  selects  a  lookout  pei 
which  affords  good  visibility. 

The  broad-winged  hawk  is  a  slow-soari 
bird  which  is  much  smaller  than  the  rt 
tailed  and  red-shouldered  hawks.  Immatt 
broad-winged  and  red-shouldered  hawks  i 
frequently  mistaken  for  Cooper's  haw 
The  broad-winged  hawk  is  generally  bej 
ficial  and  should  be  protected  from  furtl 
reduction  in  numbers. 

The  marsh  hawk,  commonly  known 
"rabbit  hawk,"  spends  the  winter  in  1 
South  but  generally  nests  in  the  northe 
parts  of  its  range.  A  distinguishing  featv 
of  this  species  is  a  conspicuous  white  ruj 
patch  which  may  be  seen  as  the  bird  fl 
back  and  forth  over  marshes  and  flelds 
broomsedge.  Ths  marsh  hawk  is  not 
important  enemy  cf  bobwhite  quail. 

The  destruction  of  quail  eggs  by  snal 


"Skunks   have  a  definite  liking  for  c  :ail   eggs  and   young   quail." 


s  already  been  discussed  briefly.  A  few 
akes  include  young  quail  in  their  d,et. 
16  coach  whip  is  generally  considered  the' 
irst  reptile  enemy  of  the  bobwhite.  This 
ake  is  widely  distributed  over  the  South 
lantic  States  and  the  Coastal  Plains 
?ion. 
The  coach  whip  pursues  the  chicks  one 

a  time  in  a  deliberate  manner  until  its 
petite  is  satisfied.  A  coach  whip  is 
Uowish-brown  in  color,  and  some  in- 
ifiduals  of  the  species  attain  a  length  of 
jht  feet.  Its  slim  body  and  natural  agility 
ables  it  to  move  swiftly  through  every 
id  of  cover  which  quail  use.  Coach  whips 
ve  been  known  to  devour  ten-day-old 
icks,  and  as  many  as  four  chicks  have 
en  found  in  the  stomach  of  one  snake, 
irent   quail   are    helpless   in   the    defense 

their  brood  when  this  culprit  strikes. 
The  blacksnake,  a  member  of  the  "racer" 
oup,  is  abundant  over  most  of  the  bob- 
lite  quail  range.  In  behavior,  the  black- 
ake  is  comparable  to  the  coach  whip  but 
generally  less  destructive  than  the  latter. 
le  blacksnake  prefers  to  be  near  streams 
lere  it  can  feed  on  frogs.  This  charac- 
ristic  tends  to  reduce  its  consumption  of 
ung  quail  and  other  ground  birds. 
The  red  coluber,  commonly  called  the 
d  chicken-snake,   eats  quail   eggs,   but  it 

not  generally  considered  an  important 
,emy  of  the  bobwhite. 
The  diamond-backed  rattlesnake  preys 
I  cotton  rats,  rabbits,  squirrels,  and  other 
dents  and  occasionally  catches  a  bird, 
le  diamond-back  is  not  a  very  sociable 
itter,  and  it  is  generally  unwelcome  be- 
use  of  its  poisonous  characteristic. 

The  coyote  is  one  of  the  principal 
lemies  of  the  bobwhite  quail  in  the  brush- 
nds  of  Southeast  Texas.  Control  of  this 
edator  is  necessary  when  it  is  abundant 
I  good  quail  range.  Coyote  pups  are  born 
itween  late  March  and  mid-May,  the 
iriod  which  corresponds  to  the  early  nest- 


ig  season  of  the  bobwhite.  The  coyote 
is  notorious  for  the  destruction  of  nests 
at  this  Lime,  and  occasionally  a  quail  hen 
IS  surprised  and  caught  on  the  nest.  When 
niesquite  beans,  prickly  pear,  and  Mexican 
peisimmons  begin  to  ripen  in  quantities  in 
late  June,  the  coyote  shifts  from  grass  to 
brush.  Bobwhites  generally  remain  in  the 
grassland  if  suitable  food  and  cover  are 
available. 

The  predation  of  all  mammals  depends 
upon  their  relative  abundance,  their  food 
supply,  and  the  density  of  the  bobwhite 
quail  population.  As  already  mentioned, 
skunks,  opossum,  and  raccoon  have  a  defi- 
nite liking  for  quail  eggs  and  young  quail. 
It  is  prooable  that  several  other  mammals 
prey  on  quail  to  a  limited  extent. 

Parasites  and  diseases  are  of  minor  im- 
I^ortance  except  when  the  quail  population 
temporal  ily  exceeds  the  supply  of  food  and 
cover.  Quail  chicks  may  die  from  coc- 
cidiosis,  and  many  adult  birds  are  carriers 
of  this  disease  which  is  prevalent  among 
domestic  poultry. 

The  principal  parasites  among  bobwhite 
quail  are  tapeworms,  mites,  lice,  ticks,  and 
"chiggers"  or  red  bugs.  The  first  three 
of  these  parasites  apparently  are  more 
likely  to  infest  quail  on  land  which  also 
serves  as  a  range  for  chickens  and  turkeys. 


Ad    Men   Note 

The  codfish  lays  a  million  eggs, 

The  faithful  hen  lays  one; 
But  the   codfish   doesn't  cackle 

To  tell  what  she  has  done. 
And  so  the  codfish  we  neglect, 

The  faithful  hen  we  prize 
Which  proves  to   even  you  and  me- 

IT  PAYS  TO  ADVERTISE! 


Young  Riflemen 
Lose  to  Economy 


I  N  trying  to  pare  all  surplus  weight  from 
the  Defense  Appropriations  Bill,  the  House 
lopped  away  $130,000  earmaiked  for  the 
National  Board  for  the  Promotion  of  Rifle 
Practice.  In  doing  so  it  appears  to  have 
stepped  over  the  line  where  economy  ends 
and  false  economy  begins,  the  Wildlife 
Management  Institute  believes. 

To  maintain  a  single  soldier  during  the 
68  hours  allocated  to  marksmanship  under 
present  training  programs  costs  more  than 
$200.  The  pruning  operation  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives 
resulted  in  a  cut  of  0.00026  per  cent  of  the 
total  defense  budget  and  eliminated  a  pro- 
gram under  which  excellent  riflemen  have 
been  turned  out  at  a  cost  to  the  taxpayers 
of  $1.30  each  a  year. 

The  National  Board  is  a  volunteer  pro- 
gi-am  for  the  furtherance  of  better  marks- 
manship. Thousands  of  citizens  give  un- 
sparingly of  their  time  as  instructors,  and 
hundreds  of  target  ranges  have  been  con- 
structed and  maintained  by  funds  donated 
by  civilian  members  of  private  rifle  clubs. 
Under  this  program  enough  civilian  marks- 
men will  be  trained  in  1952  to  supply  36 
divisions  with  all  their  needed  riflemen. 
Most  of  these  men  and  boys  who  are  being 
given  this  practical  rifle  training  are  men 
who  tomorrow,  next  year,  or  five  years 
hence  may  be  called  upon  to  defend  their 
homes  and  country  in  the  armed  services. 
Most  of  them,  in  this  eventually,  will  be 
armed  with  rifles  in  spite  of  advances  in 
heavy   ordnance  and   machine   warfare. 

Veterans  of  the  last  war  know  how  little 
time  is  devoted  to  marksmanship  in  war 
time.  Even  infantry  replacements  often 
get  no  more  than  the  essentials  of  marks- 
manship; service  troops  get  barely  enough 
to  teach  them  which  end  of  the  barrel  to 
point  at  the  target.  Yet  these  tame  citizen 
soldiers,  clerks,  cooks,  and  truck  drivers, 
may  be  called  upon,  as  they  were  in  the 
Battle  of  the  Bulge  and  more  recently  in 
Korea,  to  supplement  the  line  infantry,  to 
kill  or  be  killed. 

Many  of  the  men  who  bravely  met  Hit- 
ler's hordes  in  the  fog  around  Bastogne 
or  who  fought  the  early  battles  of  Korea 
might  have  done  more  killing  and  less 
dying  if  they  had  had  the  benefits  of 
thorough  training  in  marksmanship  as 
civilians.  The  Senate  will  make  the  final 
decision  of  whether  this  important  pro- 
gram, started  in  1902,  will  die,  be  main- 
tained, or  be  revitalized  with  adequate  ap- 
propriations for  an  extremely  important 
task. 


Cleaning  Your  Catch  Can  Be  Easy 


i  OR  a  good  many  months  now  I  have 
been  attemptnig  to  fill  these  columns  with 
niateiial  which  I  hoped  would  help  you 
catch  more  of  this  or  that  salt  water 
gamester.  I've  talked  about  tackle,  where 
to  go  and  when,  different  lures  and  baits. 
Now  it  suddenly  dawns  on  me  that  I  haven't 
said  anything  about  what  to  do  with  your 
catch  after  you  have  it  in  the  boat  or  on 
the  shore.  It  can  actually  happen  that  if 
you  are  fishing  all  day  long  under  a  good 
hot  sun,  your  catch  could  be  ruined,  or  at 
least  lose  a  lot  of  its  firmness  and  flavor, 
before  you  get  home. 

With  you  fellows  scattered  on  both  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts,  as  well  as 
around  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  your  aggre- 
gate catches  will  probably  include  every 
species  of  game  fish  there  is.  Now,  to  try 
to  tell  you  in  detail  just  how  to  clean, 
whether  to  skin  or  scale  as  a  starter,  each 
imd  every  one  of  those  difl'erent  fishes, 
would  fill  a  large  book.  But  I  can  gen- 
eralize enough  to  be  helpful,  I'm  sure. 

I  recommend  skinning  the  coarse  and 
heavy-skinned  fishes  like  the  blackfish, 
groupers,  porgies,  and  those  which  have 
pronounced  scales.  One  fish  that  you  can 
skin  or  scale  is  the  striper;  you'll  find 
converts  to  both  methods,  but  if  you  like 
the  brown  skin,  I'd  just  scale  that  one. 
Fish  like  bluefish,  smelt,  weakfish,  pollack 
and  mackeral  can  be  scaled.  To  get  right 
down  to  the  ABC's,  you'll  find  that  scaling 
must  be  done  working  from  the  tail  to- 
ward the  head. 

Whether  you  skin  or  scale,  the  task  will 
be  doubly  easy  if  you  follow  either  one  of 
two  rules:  keep  your  catch  moist  (a  wet, 
clean  burlap  bag  is  great  for  this)  or  scale 
the  fish  immediately  or  within  an  hour  or 
so.  Once  those  scales  get  dried  and  the  skin 
stiffens,  then  you  have  a  real  chore  on  your 
hands. 

As  I  was  brought  upon  tautog  (black- 
fish  or  oyster  fish)  and  sea  perch  fishing, 
I  spent  more  hours  in  early  youth  skin- 
ning fish  than  I  like  to  recall.  But  there 
is  a  good  general  rule,  and,  briefly,  here 
'tis:  Place  the  fish  on  a  wide  board,  flat 
on  its  side,  with  its  head  to  your  left.  Cut 
through  the  throat  into  the  stomach  cavity 
(across  the  fish),  but  do  not  cut  the  back- 
bone. Then  run  your  knife — it  should  be 
razor  sharp,  fairly  stiff  bladed,  and  with 
a  sizable  handle  that  won't  slip  after  your 
hands  get  bloody,  slimy,  and  slippery — 
from  this  first  cut  down  the  belly,  just 
under  the  skin,  so  that  you  don't  rip  open 
the  insides,  to  the  vent. 

Then  continue,  really  just  under  the 
skin  on  each  side  of  the  ventral  fin,  to 
the  tail.  Flip  the  fish  over  so  that  its  back 
is  toward  you,  and  run  your  knife  under 
the   skin    down  the   back,   cutting   around 


By  Ollie  Rodman 

each  side  of  the  back  fin;  flip  the  fish 
back  to  his  original  position  (head  to  your 
left)  and  grasp  the  skin  and  flesh  at  the 
pectoral  fin  now  on  the  top  side  of  the 
fish.  Tear  straight  away  from  you  unitl 
you  reach  the  cut  along  the  back,  then  tear 
toward  the  tail;  this  whole  side  of  the  skin 
should  come  off  in  one  neat  piece.  Flip 
the  fish  over  (the  skinned  side  down)  and 
treat  the  other  side  the  same  way. 

This  leaves  you  with  the  head  still  on 
with  the  dorsal  and  ventral  fins  still  in  the 
fish.  Put  your  knife  blade  behind  the 
ventral  fin,  grasp  the  fish  firmly,  pinch 
the  ventral  fin  against  the  knife  and  pry 
toward  the  head.  The  fin  and  connecting 
bones  should  come  away  easily.  Then  do 
the  same  with  the  dorsal  fin.  You  use  your 
knife  as  a  prying,  not  a  cutting,  instru- 
ment in  those  last  two  operations. 

Speaking  of  instruments,  we  advise  the 
following:  two  knives,  one  thin  bladed  for 
cutting  the  skin ;  the  other  thick  bladed 
for  cutting  through  the  backbone;  one  pair 
of  pliers;  one  sharpening  stone;  plenty  of 
old   newspapers,   which   come   in   handy   to 


get  a  better  grip  on  the  skin;  one  hors 
curry-comb  for  sealing. 

Now  you  still  have  the  insides  and  th 
head :  cut  through  the  backbone  right  b( 
hind  the  gill  covers,  then  tear  head  an 
entrails  out  in  one  piece.  Wash  out  th 
stomach  cavity  with  a  small  stiff  brusl 
being  sure  to  remove  any  black  substanc 
which  may  be  clinging  to  the  under  c 
exposed  side  of  the  backbone.  Use  onl 
cold  water!  And  no  more  than  necessar; 
Then  wipe  dry  with  an  old  but  clean  towe 
spinkle  the  cleaned  fish  liberally  with  tabl 
salt,  and  he's  rady  for  the  ice  box,  th 
home  freezer,  or  the  pan. 

But  let's  suppose  that  you  have  a  fis 
to  scale.  There  are  at  least  a  hundred  di: 
feient  knives  on  the  market  "complet 
with  fish  scaler."  My  advice,  is  to  "pa 
them  no  mind";  in  other  words,  forgt 
about  them.  What  you  really  need  to  c 
an  efficient  job  of  scaling  is  a  good  oh 
fashioned  horse  curry-comb.  We  kno 
that  the  automobile  is  here  to  stay,  h\ 
tor  the  same  reason  of  efficiency,  tl 
curry-comb  should  be  a  part  of  evei 
angler's  equipment.  Lacking  one  of  theS' 


One  hundred  and  ninety-nine  speckled  trout  taken  from  Big  Lake,  just  south  of  Lake 
Charles,  Louisiana,  caught  on  a  plugging  shorty  and  live  shrimp.  Caught  on  the  wesl 
side  of  the  lake  just  opposite  Hebert's  Bait  Camp;  fish  were  taken  in  about  four  hours 
time,   by    Brodie    McCullough    (left),   George    N.    Hebert    and    Herman    Miller,    all    residents 

of   Lake  Charles. 
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[se  a  very  stiff  bladed  dull  knife;  again 
[orking  the  scales  off  with  sweeps  of  the 
istrument  from  the  tail  towards  the  head. 
,  Scaling  a  fish  in  the  kitchen  is  a  sure 
livitaticn  for  trouble  from  your  wife, 
[our  mother,  or  whoever  is  in  charge  of 
lie  household.  No  matter  how  careful  you 
!iay  be,  the  scales  will  fly  well  out  of  the 
nk  and  to  the  far  corners  of  the  kitchen, 

make  trouble  for  you  for  days  to  come, 
herefore,  I  recommend  that  you  scale 
3ur  fish  at  the  shore,  or  in  some  secluded 
)ot  well  out  in  back  of  the  house.  And, 
ace  again,  do  it  before  the  fish  becomes 
ird  and  dry.  The  fresher  the  fish,  the 
isier  the  job  of  scaling. 

But  to  go  back  to  the  instant  that  you 
itch  your  fish.  That  is  is  the  time,  no  mat- 
r  how  fast  the  fish  may  be  hitting,  that 
iu  should  start  thinking  about  keeping 
pur  catch  as  fresh  as  possible.  You  should 
ive  a  burlap  bag  or  an  old  clean  piece  of 
invas  handy  so  that  you  can  wet  it,  and 
ace  jour  catch  in  or  under  it.  Do  not 
ave  your  fish  exposed  to  the  direct  sun- 
ght  for  even  a  moment.  The  sun  will 
^ften  and  dry  your  catch  out  too  fast; 
\  fast  that  even  a  few  hours  exposure 
ill  take  away  the  freshness  and  good, 
jlicate  taste  that  any  fresh  fish  should 
ive. 

If  you're  fishing  from  the  beach,  you 
ay  be  tempted  to  bury  your  catch  in  a 
5le  in  the  wet  sand  near  the  topmost 
ash  of  the  waves.  The  sand  there  is  cool 
id  easily  dug.  But  if  you  do  this,  be  sure 

put  a  stick  in  beside  your  fish  so  you'll 
now  where  it  is.  If  the  tide  is  coming,  it 
m   quickly  wash   out  all  signs   of  identi- 

ation,  such  as  the  mound  of  sand  which 
ju're  most  apt  to  use  to  mark  your  buried 
itch. 

One  of  the  most  vicious  fights — believe 

or  not — that  I  ever  saw  sprung  from  the 
•gument  between  two  fishermen,  both  of 
horn  had  buried  fish  almost  side  by  side, 
he  first  fisherman  dug  up  his  fish,   slung 

over  his  back  (a  good  twenty  pounder) 
iid  started  off  the  beach  and  up  over  the 
mes.  The  second  fisherman  gave  a  great 
tout,  raced  up  to  the  first  fisherman  and 
aimed  that  the  fish  was  his.  If  I  hadn't 
itervened,   there  would  have   really  been 

serious  altercation.    After  we  dug  up  the 

cond  fish,  and  the  two  had  been  weighed, 
3th  at  twenty  pounds,  the  two  fishermen 
oked  a  bit  sheepish,  apologized,  and  al- 
wed  as  how  they  each  had  thought  their 
3h  was   "bigger  than  that!" 

In  a  boat,  if  you  catch  fish  early  in  the 
ay,  as  I  said  before,  keep  them  in  the 
)olest  possible  place.  If  you're  on  a  charter 
3at,  the  captain  will  probably  have  an  ice 
DX,  where  they  automatically  throw  the 
3h  as  they  are  taken.  If  you  have  your 
ivn  outboard  or  inboard,  the  best  place  for 
3ur  catch,  if  you  do  not  have  ice  or  a 
3h   box,    is   a   spot   where   the    catch   will 

ways  be  in  the  shade,  away  from  the  heat 
f  the  motor,  and  the  direct  rays  of  the 
Keep    'em    cool;   keep    'em   wet   and 


Little     boy!      Big     fish!     This     is     "Rocky" 

Zeringue,  5750  Memphis  street.  New  Orleans, 

with    the    nine-pound    drum    he    captured    at 

North   Shore   in    Lake   Pontchatrain    .  .  .   one 

case  where  a  boy  took  his   Dad  fishin', 

moist :  those  are  two  cardinal  rules  to  make 
sure  that  when  you  come  ashore,  your  catch 
is  fresh  and  properly  preserved  for  the  ice 
box,  pan,  or  home  freezer. 

Now  about  that  home  freezer.  Person- 
ally, I  believe  that  it  is  the  greatest  boon 
to  the  angler — or  hunter — since  the  wheel 
was  invented.  But  be  sure  that  any  fish 
you  put  in  the  freezer  are  really  fresh, 
well  cleaned,  wiped  dry,  and  carefully 
packed  and  marked  as  to  species,  number 
and  size  in  the  package,  and  date  caught 
(which  should,  if  possible,  be  the  date  they 
were  frozen,  too). 

I'm  not  going  into  all  the  details  of  the 
how-to  of  freezing,  but  thought  a  few 
simple,  important  hinst  might  help.  Also, 
you'll  find  that  the  oilier  fish  like  salmon, 
mackerel  and  bluefish  will  not  keep  fresh 
in  the  freezer  as  long  as  hard,  firm-meated 
fish  like  haddock,  stried  bass,  tautog,  and 
flounder.  When  you  place  your  fish  in  the 
freezer,  put  the  package  to  be  frozen  right 
up  against  the  wall  and  on  the  bottom, 
as  it  is  colder  here  and  fast-freezing  is  an 
important  factor.  Don't  just  throw  the  new 
package  in  on  top  of  a  lot  of  other  stuff. 

You've  heard  a  lot  about  fillets  of  this 
and  that.  It  is  a  fine  way  to  prepare  fish 
for  broiling  or  frying  and  makes  for  easier 
eating,  since  all  bornes  are  removed  in  the 
process  of  filleting.  First  you  skin  the  fish 
if  he's  one  of  the  thick-skinned  varieties;  if 
not,  you  merely  scale  and  remove  the 
stomach  contents.    Then  lay  the  fish  with 


his  head  away  from  you,  and  his  back  to 
your  right.  Using  your  sharpest  knife,  you 
cut  in  and  along  the  entire  length  of  the 
back,  with  your  cutting  following  on  the 
top  side  of  the  back  fin;  that  is,  with  your 
knife  blade  traveling  parallel  to  the  bones 
which  jut  up  and  down  from  the  backbone. 
You  can  "feel"  your  way  on  this  pro- 
cedure. The  main  object  is  to  take  off,  one 
side  at  a  time,  the  flesh  of  the  fish,  leaving 
as  little  of  it  as  possible  still  clinging  to 
the  bones. 


o 


Rabies  in  Wild 
Animals  Shown 


UTBREAKS  of  rabies  in  foxes,  coyotes, 
skunks,  and  other  flesh-eating  mammals  are 
causi-g  concern  in  a  number  of  states,  the 
Wikliie  Management  Institute  reports. 
Many  states  have  reported  several  or  more 
cases  of  outbreaks  in  wild  animal  popula- 
tions this  year. 

In  Virginia,  223  cases  were  verified  by 
the  State  Health  Commission  last  year,  and 
the  state  appears  to  be  well  on  its  way  to- 
ward another  bad  season.  Pennsylvania  and 
Maryland  also  report  outbreaks.  Most  ani- 
mals afllicted  are  foxes  with  the  gray  pre- 
dominating. The  domestic  dog  is  the  most 
common  and  most  dangerous  transmitter, 
and  there  are  indications  that  control  of 
free-roaming  dogs  and  their  compulsory 
vaccination  would  be  reflected  in  fewer 
rabies  cases  among  wild  animals.  Compul- 
sory vaccination  in  Virginia  is  on  a  county- 
option  basis,  and  there  is  evidence  that 
counties  which  have  this  law  have  the  low- 
est incidence  of  rabid  foxes. 

Maryland's  Prince  Georges  County  has 
one  of  the  best  control  programs  in  the 
United  States  and  one  that  could  well  be 
adopted  elsewhere.  Traveling  clinics  move 
from  town  to  town  giving  free  vaccina- 
tions. No  names  are  taken  and  no  ques- 
tions asked,  and  the  owner  is  given  a  metal 
disc   for   attaching  to   the   animal's   collar. 

Separating  the  non-compulsory  innocu- 
lation  from  the  compulsory  licensing  en- 
courages public  cooperation  even  among 
low-income  families  who  might  not  take 
pets  to  clinics  where  even  a  nominal  fee 
was  charged.  Similar  methods  are  used 
by  other  counties  in  the  Free  State,  and 
it  is  significant  that  Maryland  has  reported 
rabies  in  only  one  county  near  the  Penn- 
sylvania border.  Neighboring  states  have 
had  relatively  serious  outbreaks. 

Whether  in  dogs,  foxes,  or  skunks,  rabies 
is  a  deadly  serious  disease.  Fishermen, 
hunters,  and  others  spending  much  time 
afield  are  advised  to  avoid  any  strangely 
acting  fox  or  raccoon.  If  one  fails  to  run 
at  your  approach,  suspect  rabies.  If  it  at- 
tacks, protect  yourself  from  being  bitten, 
and  if  bitten  or  scratched,  consult  a  doctor 
immediately.  Children  in  rural  areas  where 
rabies  is  known  to  exist  should  be  warned 
against  contact  with  strange  dogs. 
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"GREAT  AMERICAN  SPORTSMAN  (?)" 


Ill  VERY  outdoorsir.an  knows  that  the  term 
"sportsman"  is  one  that  is  sadly  abused. 
It  is  often  glibly  bandied  about  without 
serious  thought  as  to  its  real  meaning,  for 
it  is  an  appellation  of  which  any  person 
who  justly  rates  it  can  be  properly  proud. 

"Because  a  man  spends  a  good  deal  of 
his  time  outdoors  with  rod  and  gun  does 
not  mean  that  he  is  a  real  sportsman  in  all 
the  name  implies,"  says  Henry  P.  Davis, 
public  relations  manager.  Remington  Arms 
Company,  Inc.  "The  true  sportsman  will 
lean  over  backwards  to  show  his  fellow 
outdoorsmen  every  consideration  and  will 
pull  more  than  his  share  of  the  load  in 
every  activity  designed  to  better  hunting 
and  fishing  conditions  and  outdoors  rec- 
reation in  general. 

"Frank  Hathaway,  Hammond,  Wisconsin, 
newspaper  columnist,  uses  a  tar-filled  brush 
in  paiting  a  word  picture  of  what  he  classes 
as  'The  Great  American  Sportsman.'  Of 
course,  it  is  unlikely  that  Mr.  Hathaway 
really  intends  to  smear  ALL  gunners  and 
anglers  with  the  soot  of  selfishness,  but  his 
satirical  summation  provides  plenty  of  food 
for  thought.  It  is  a  not-too-gentle  reminder 
that  we  would  all  do  well  to  take  a  good 
look  in  the  mirror  of  conscience  and  upon 
our  own  recorded  actions  to  see  how  well 
we  measure  up  to  the  qualifications  of 
sportsmanship.  Mr.  Hathaway's  tongue-in- 
cheek  description  of  'The  Great  American 
Sportsman'  follows: 

"  'Howls  that  there  isn't  enough  gan.e  or 
fish  and  then  gives  out  with  anguished  cries 
when  the  cost  of  his  hunting  or  fi  hing 
license  gees  up  a  couple  of  drinks. 

"  'Yaps  quite  regularly  about  poor  law 
enforcement,  but  looks  down  his  nose  at 
anyone  who  would  help  the  wardens  en- 
force the  law. 

"  'Brags  loudly  about  how  he  always  gets 
his  game  birds  on  the  fly  and  game  animals 
on  the  run;  gazes  with  obvious  scorn  on 
anyone  who  dares  to  admit  he  does  other- 
wise, and  then  potshoots  anything  unfortu- 
nate enough  to  get  within  reach  of  his 
shootin'  irons. 

"  'Wants  more  raising  of  young  pheas- 
ants, and  wants  them  distributed  accord- 
ing to  his  own  ideas,  but  when  there  is 
work  to  be  done  around  the  pheasant  pens 
he  finds  the  weather  is  wonderful  for  fish- 
ing. 

"  'Stays  away  from  county  conservation 
meetings  and  also  from  educational  pro- 
grams of  his  own  rod  and  gun  club,  but 
turns  out  in  droves  when  the  same  club 
sponsors  a  big  feed  or  has  drawing  for 
prizes. 

"  'Does  his  bird  hunting  from  a  car,  and 
his  deer  hunting  within  sight  of  camp 
or   the   nearest  highway ;   then   goes   home 


and    writes    a    letter   to    the    editor    saying 
there  just  ain't  no  game   no  more.' 
"Does  this  shoe  fit  you?" 


Want  Razorback 
For  Experiment 

A  common  piney-woods  razorback  boar 
hog  is  being  sought  by  the  Louisiana 
Foresti-y  Association  according  to  Jim 
Kitchens,  executive  secretary  for  the  or- 
ganization. To  obtain  the  exact  type  of 
hog  desired,  the  Association  is  off'ering  a 
bounty  of  twenty-five  dollars  to  the  first 
person  making  available  the  animal  which 
meets  specifications. 

Kitchens  said  the  hog  would  be  used  for 
demonstration  and  exhibit  purposes  in  the 
interest  of  improved  hog  strains.  The  hog- 
wanted  should  be  at  lea-t  six  years  old 
with  upper  and  lower  tusks  fully  mature 
and  exposed.  The  animal  must  be  living, 
but  can  be  wild  to  any  degi-ee.  There  is 
no  requirement  as  to  size  and  weight. 


Duck  Stamp  Revenue 
Near  $27  Million 

Waterfowl  hunters,  during  the  past  1 
years,  have  contributed  nearly  $27  millio 
to  assist  in  the  national  waterfowl  restor; 
tion  program  thiough  their  purchase  <■ 
Migratory  Bird  Hunting  Stamps,  the  Wih 
life  Management  Institute  reports.  Pra^ 
tically  all  except  $358,809  of  the  $26,909 
141  total  has  been  spent  or  will  be  applie 
to  the  development,  administration,  an 
management  of  refuges;  to  law  enforC' 
ment;  land  acquisition;  and  waterfowl  i] 
vestigations.  For  printing  and  distributin 
the  stamps,  the  Post  Office  Department  h£ 
received  the  smaller  sum. 


Three  common  beliefs  are  that  bats  sna 
themselves  in  women's  hair,  falling  cats  a 
ways  land  on  their  feet,  and  elephants  ai  { 
afraid  of  mice.  All  are  untrue. 


Pacific  mound-building  birds  lay  the  ( 
eggs  in  piles  of  vegetation,  scratchings  an  I 
mixed  dirt  and  leave  them  alone.  The  he: 
generated  by  the  decaying  vegetable  ma  i 
ter  hatches  the  eggs. 


Fred    Vaussine,    of    Calcasieu    parish,    with    six    big     garfish    taken 
against  this  type  of  predator. 


in    one    day's    battle! 
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HOT  WEATHER  FISHING  MENU 


jUST  as  you  lose  some  of  your  zip  during 
lot  weather,  so  do  the  fish.  And,  just  as 
ou,  the  fish  must  eat  despite  a  jaded  ap- 
letite,  in  order  to  exist.  It  is  up  to  you 
o  be  there  when  the  fish  decides  to  eat 
nd  on  this  point  Heddon's  research  de- 
lartment  has  some  helpful  hints  to   off'er. 

First,  don't  keep  switching  from  one 
ike  or  stream  to  another.  Pick  out  one  or 
wo  old  standbys  and  stay  with  them.  It 
>  better  to  know  two  lakes  extremely  well 
fian  to  know  20  lakes  remotely. 

The  most  logical  times  to  catch  fish  dur- 
ig  hot  weather  are  near  sunrise  and  sun- 
Bt,  or  usually  sometime  between  10  p.  m. 
nd  2  a.  m.  By  fishing  at  these  times  and 
oncentrating  on  one  or  two  lakes  you  will 
;arn  the  approximate  feeding  hours  and 
le  best  feeding  spots. 

Once  you  have  determined  the  times  and 
laces,  you're  down  to  the  all-important 
uestion,  "What  will  I  ofl'er  them?"  This, 
lys  Heddon,  is  as  basic  as  dill  pickle  on 

ham  sandwich,  and  here  is  their  sug- 
ested  menu. 

When  the  water  is  calm,  give  them  a 
)pwater  lure  like  the  Chugger  or  Crazy 
rawler,  but,  work  it  slowly,  lazily  and 
sasingly.  You've  got  to  convince  them  it's 


an  easy  meal  like  some  small  creature 
that's  injured  and   can't  get  away. 

Use  these  same  tactics  after  dark  BUT 
wait  almost  twice  as  long  before  retriev- 
ing your  lure.  Since  game  fish  can't  see 
as  well  after  dark,  just  like  you,  they  come 
searching  for  it  where  they  heard  it  fall. 

When  you  move  your  lure,  don't  scare 
their  scales  off,  do  it  gently,  tantalizingly. 
Make  them  want  to  smash  it  before  it  mus- 
ters enough  strength  to  swim  away. 

If  they  don't  want  it  on  top,  try  a  Float- 
ing River  Runt  or  Meadow  Mouse  which 
will  come  through  shallow  cover.  If  no  luck, 
then  go  deeper  with  a  sinking  River  Runt, 
Punkinseed  or   Go-Deeper   River   Runt. 

As  a  "last  resorter"  here's  a  honey,  un- 
less you  have  an  aversion  to  live  bait  .  .  . 
Attach  a  small,  live  frog  to  a  Stanley  Weed- 
less  hook.  No.  6  with  weight  attached,  and 
troll  slowly  while  it  bumps  the  bottoms  of 
the  deeper  holes.  And  keep  alert  because 
the  viciousness  of  the  strikes  will  amaze 
you! 

To  sum  it  up,  fish  the  best  holes  at  the 
proven  times  with  the  baits  that  have 
earned  your  confidence.  Thus  you  will  gain 
both  fish  and  confidence  in  yourself.  When 
you've  done  this,  you're  a  fisherman ! 


String  of  bass  held  by  Thomas  M.  Mistretta 

taken      in      barrow-pit      near      Donaldsonville 

weighing    4%;     3%;     2i.'4;     2     and     1     pounds, 

caught  by  Sidney  A.  Harp  and   Buster  Scim- 

eca  on    Hawaiian    Wiegler   No.  2. 


Fur    seals    do    not    drink.     They    absorb 
water  directly  through  their  pores. 


Here's  really  one  for  the  book — and  an  Easter  morning  book  at  that!  Sally,  the  cat  belonging  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  Davis,  of  Pontcha- 
ula,  La.,  gave  birth  to  four  kittens  on  Thursday,  April  10th,  but  two  of  them  died  a  day  or  so  later.  On  Easter  Sunday  morning  Sally  was 
und    with    two    kittens    and    three    baby    rabbits.     Where    she   found  the  rabbits   no   one   knows,   but  she   was    mothering    them    as  carefully 

as  her  own  flesh  and  blood. 
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GRAND  ISLE  TARPON  RODEO  SET  FOR  RECORD 


Frank    A.    Von    der    Haar,    President    of    the  Dr.   Don    Peterson,  widely   known    New  Or-        Urban    Wilkinson,    General    Chairman    of   th 

Grand    Isle   Tarpon    Rodeo    Association.  leans  dentist,  who  is  the  new  chairman  of  the  1952  Grand  Isle  Tarpon  Rodeo. 

prize    committee    of    the    Grand     Isle    Tarpon 
Rodeo   Association. 


T 


hat  the  1952  Grand  Isle  Tarpon  Rodeo, 
to  be  held  July  24,  25  and  26,  will  be  even 
bigger  than  the  record  breaking  rodeo  of 
last  year,  is  almost  a  certainty,  according 
to  the  predictions  of  Frank  A.  Von  der 
Haar,  president,  and  Urban  Wilkinson, 
general  chairman,  at  a  recent  meeting  of 
committee  chairman  and  directors. 

Dr.  Don  Peterson,  chairman  of  this 
yef.r's  prize  committee,  reports  unusual 
cooperation  from  the  donors  who  have 
made  these  annual  rodeos  outstanding  in 
the  number,  value,  and  variety  of  prizes 
offered  the  winners  in  the  various  classi- 
fications of  prize  fish. 

The  top  prize,  of  course,  will  be  a 
1952  model  Plymouth  sedan.  There  will  be 
the  usual  gold  trophies  to  be  awarded  to 
the  champion  tarpon  fisherman  and  for 
second,  third  and  fourth  place  winners  in 
the  tarpon  division. 

There  will  be  an  outboard  motor  as 
the  first  prize  in  each  of  the  other  12  fish 
classifications  as  well  as  second,  third  and 
fourth  prizes  for  those  who  capture  the 
biggest  tripletail,  jewfish,  king  mackerel, 
cobia,  bonito,  dolphin,  jackfish,  Spanish 
mackerel,  redfish,  speckled  trout,  sheep- 
shead,  sailfish,  and  a  trophy  for  the  best 
all  around  fisherman,  the  angler  who 
compiles  the  most  points  during  the 
rodeo. 

A  committee  of  rodeo  executives  re- 
cently visited  the  Houma  Sportsmen's 
League  and  while  there  were  informed  by 
the  Houma  sportsmen  that  their  organiza- 
tion   would    provide    the    third    prizes    in 


By  Mel  Washburn 

(Chairman,  General  Publicity 
Committee) 

all  of  the  12  sports  fish  classifications  in 
the  rodeo. 

Since  then  a  committee  of  rodeo  of- 
ficials, headed  by  President  Von  der  Haar 
and  General  Chairman  Wilkinson,  have 
visited  Grand  Isle  for  a  meeting  with 
Grand  Isle  Rodeo  enthusiasts  and  the 
Grand  Isle  Chamber  of  Commerce  to 
complete  arrangements  for  this  year's 
rodeo. 

Registration  cards  for  the  1952  renewal 
of  this  daddy  of  all  tarpon  rodeos  have 
been  placed  in  all  sporting  goods  stores 
in  New  Orleans,  Houma,  Baton  Rouge  and 
other  spots  throughout  the  state,  and  the 
number  of  advanced  registrants  during  the 
first  week  indicate  that  there  is  a  pos- 
sibility that  more  than  1,750  sportsmen 
will  participate  in  the  1952  contest. 

As  usual  the  rodeo  fleet  will  assemble 
at  Rammer's  Store  on  Bayou  Barataria,  at 
Lafitte,  Wednesday  forenoon,  July  23, 
and  from  there  will  sail  in  a  body  for 
Grand  Isle  where  the  annual  shrimp  and 
crab  boil  will  await  them,  with  Bertoul 
Cheramie  and  his  sons  as  hosts. 

Actual  competition  begins  at  sunrise, 
Thursday  morning,  July  24,  and  ends  at 
6:00  o'clock  Saturday  evening,  July  26. 

Reports  from  fishermen  and  sportsmen 
in  the  Grand  Isle  area  this  summer,  indi- 
cate that  record  catches  are  highly  prob- 
able. 
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At  Grand  Isle,  Bertoul  Cheramie  ha 
arranged  that  a  huge  platform  be  erecte 
for  the  display  of  prizes  during  the  three 
day  fishing  contest,  and  then  the  stan 
will  be  cleared  and  from  this  platform  th 
final  night  ceremonies  will  be  staged  alon 
with  the  awarding  of  the  trophies. 

Even  the  annual  "Grand  Isle  TarpO' 
Rodeo"  book,  produced  each  year  by  P. 
Miles  Coe,  is  bigger  and  better  this  yeai 
The  book  was  mailed  to  all  who  entere 
the  1951  rodeo  and  should  have  reaehe 
them  early  in  May.  It  contains  all  rule^ 
lists  of  prizes,  and  other  informatio 
regarding  this  year's  rodeo,  as  well 
many  pictures  of  the  lucky  anglers 
1951's  record  contest. 

As  is  customary  with  each  annual  r« 
newal  of  the  rodeo,  inovations  of  one  kin 
or  another  are  inaugurated.  This  yea 
there  will  be  several  changes  in  arrang* 
ments  and  rules  brought  about  by  pas 
experiences.  For  instance  it  will  be  i 
legal  this  year  and  henceforth,  to  use 
deep  sea  diver  in  the  capturing  of  a  jev 
fish.  This  change  in  the  rules  was  mad 
necessary  after  it  was  learned  that  lar 
year  the  services  of  a  deep  sea  diver  wei 
used  to  hook  giant  jewfish  around  the  o 
rigs,  out  in  the  Gulf  from  Grand  1st 
and  their  subsequent  landing  by  means  « 
a   winch. 

Another  inovation  will  be  in  a  moi 
elaborate  display  of  the  many  prizes  tW 
are  to  be  awarded  the  winning  contestant 
this  year.  Dr.  Don  Peterson,  chairman  « 
the  prize  committee  is  arranging  for  or 
of   the   most   varied   and   valuable   list 
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The  first  registrant  for  the  1952  Grand  Isle  Tarpon  Rodeo  is  Hugh  IVl.  Wilkinson  (left) 
•iginator  of  the  rodeo  and  organizer  of  the  Grand  Isle  Tarpon  Rodeo  Association,  Inc. 
coking  on  as  Mr.  Wilkinson  fills  out  Registration  card  No.  1  at  the  Security  store's 
lorting  goods  counter  in  New  Orleans,  are  Warren  Ebrenz,  manager  of  the  sporting 
Dods  department  of  the  store,  and  Miss  Donna  Lee  Leonard,  New  Orleans  model,  who 
will   have  charge  of  registering    rodeo   contestants  at  the  store. 


rizes  ever  offered  in  an  event  of  this 
ind  and  a  huge  display  of  all  of  these 
wards  is  to  be  made.  Dr.  Peterson  has 
ren  gone  to  the  extent  of  having  a  sign 
Titer  on  hand  to  make  any  addition  to 
lacards  or  to  produce  any  cards  for  the 
roper  identification  of  each  article.  This 
ill  be  a  decided  boon  to  donors  of  all 
rizes  as  well  as  a  more  complete  identi- 
cation. 

More  than  half  a  dozen  radio  stations 
ill  be  making  daily  broadcasts,  either 
irect  from  Grand  Isle  or  by  tape  record- 
Igs,  of  each  day's  results  so  that  all 
ouisiana  and  all  the  Gulf  coast  area  will 
B  kept  well  informed  of  the  rodeo  events, 
lewsreel  and  camera  men  will  be  on  hand 
>  take  movies  of  fishermen  in  action, 
fowds,  the  huge  fleet  of  boats  that  will 
^rticipate,  and  all  other  movie  material, 
lasmuch  as  the  Grand  Isle  Tarpon  Rodeo 
js  become  national  in  recognition,  the 
itional  producers  of  movie  news  have  put 
lis  annual  fishing  contest  on  their  yearly 
thedule. 

President  Von  der  Harr  and  General 
hairman  Wilkinson  have  left  no  stone 
aturned  in  preparing  for  this  year's 
ideo  and  their  job  has  become  a  full  time 
ideavor.  Completing  arrangements  for 
ich  an  event  requires  the  ability  and  ex- 
irience  of  veterans  in  rodeo  promotion, 
oth  Mr.  Von  der  Haar  and  Mr.   Wilkin- 

n  were  among  the  originators  of  this 
jirtest,  and  have  been  loyal  and  en- 
l.uslastic     supporters    since    the    day    of 


its  inception.  When  they  promise  that 
this  year's  tarpon  rodeo,  weather  permit- 
ting, will  be  the  biggest  and  most  complete 
yet  staged,  they  are  not  making  an  idle 
boast. 

An  excellent  word  picture  of  the  rea- 
son for  the  popularity  of  this  annual  fish- 
ing festival  is  that  painted  by  Val  Flana- 
gan, outdoor  writer  for  the  New  Orleans 
States,  in  the  annual  Tarpon  Rodeo  book. 
He  says: 

"The  Grand  Isle  tarpon  rodeo  has 
been  for  many  years  the  occasion  for  a 
gathering  of  hundreds  of  men  and  women 
with  one  thing  in  common — the  pursuit 
of  the  sport  of  fishing.  Much  has  been  writ- 
ten about  the  excellent  fishing  that  has 
been  enjoyed,  the  record-breaking  catches 
and  the  great  size  of  the  fish  taken.  Glow- 
ing reports  have  been  told  about  the  won- 
derful array  of  prizes  awarded,  the  huge 
fleets  of  boats  that  have  participated,  the 
weather  and  personalities,  but  little,  if  any- 
thing, has  ever  been  said  about  something 
that  makes  the  rodeo  the  highly  enjoyable 
event  that  it  is. 

"From  the  first  time  I  attended  a  Grand 
Isle  Rodeo  more  than  20  years  ago,  I  have 
been  impressed  by  the  camaraderie,  the 
good  fellowship,  conviviality  and  fun  that 
abounds  ashore  each  day  after  the  fleet 
returns  from  the  fishing  ground.  There 
are  the  bull  sessions  on  the  dock,  the  re- 
telling of  a  dozen  fights  with  big  fish  and 
the  bewailing  oyer  the  fish  that  got  away. 
There  is  the  reminiscing  about  past  rodeos, 


and  the  rehashing  of  old  tales.  There  are 
the  toasts  to  this  and  that  guy  who  has 
caught  the  big  fish  of  the  day — at  the 
bars,  in  yacht  dining  salons  and  around  the 
tray  and  bottle  on  deck.  There  are  the 
skylarking  and  practical  jokes  that  help  to 
enliven   things. 

"Of  course,  there  was  a  closer  associa- 
tion among  the  rodeo  fishermen  before  the 
highway  and  bridge  gave  access  to  the  is- 
land to  thousands  of  people  via  the  auto- 
mobile. In  the  early  years  of  the  rodeo  the 
handful  of  participants  all  went  down  to 
the  island  via  the  only  means  of  trans- 
portation— by  boat — and  these  yachts 
docked  together  in  Bayou  Rigaud.  Every- 
body knew  each  other.  There  was  no  place 
to  go  other  than  Fornest  Milliet's  store 
e.xcept  on  Saturday  nights  when  there  was 
a  dance  at  "The  Village."  Then  every- 
body got  slicked  up  and  hitched  a  ride 
to    the    dance. 

"Nowadays,  with  the  island  teeming 
with  humanity  during  rodeo  time,  there 
is  no  close-knotted  group  as  in  the  old 
days,  and  the  participants  spread  out  all 
over  the  island  and  the  yachts  are  anchor- 
ed over  a  widely  scattered  section  of 
water.  But  the  fun  and  good  fellowship 
goes  on  nevertheless  aboard  countless  pri- 
vate yachts  and  ashore  in  private  camps,  as 
well  in  hotels,  restaurants,  bars  and  night 
clubs.  Juke  boxes  and  loud  jazz  bands 
blare  forth  in  a  half  dozen  establishments 
day  and  night.  The  dock  still  holds  little 
groups  talking  fishing  and  other  subjects 
that  men  talk  about. 

"The  serious  fishermen  go  to  bed  early 
and  try  to  sleep  if  they  can  with  the  noise 
all  about  them,  but  twice  as  many  more 
stay  up  all  night  celebrating  and  dancing 
and  having  a  rousing  good  time  until 
dawn  when  they  go  aboard  their  boats  and 
sta'rt  fishing  again  despite  bloodshot  eyes 
and  a  throbbing  head.  You  wonder  some- 
times how  they  manage  to  do  it — but  they 
do,  the  same  thing,  night  after  night  and 
day  after  day  during  the  rodeo. 

"It  is  a  real  democratic  crowd  that  you 
encounter  at  these  rodeos.  Bankers  rub 
elbows  with  auto  mechanics;  titans  of  the 
business  world  swap  ideas  on  fishing  tech- 
niques and  discuss  angling  theories  with 
barefooted  native  fishermen.  City  folk  and 
country  "boys"  mingle  and  play  together. 
Everything  is  on  a  common  plane.  Every- 
body has  a  greeting  for  a  fellow  rodeo-cap 
wearer.  There  is  no  sign  of  such  a  thing 
as  aloofness.  It's  a  colorful,  gay  and 
gaudy  Carnival  air  that  permeates  the 
island  at  rodeo  time.  It's  a  good  time  for 
all,  and  this  shore  leave  combined  with 
the  fine  fishing  is  what  makes  them  come 
back  year  after  year  to  the  Grand  Isle 
rodeo  TO   ENJOY  THEMSELVES." 


The  only  bees  that  can  reach  the  nectar 
in  red  clover  are  bumble  bees.  So  without 
bumble  bees  red  clover  cannot  grow. 


A  young  walrus  will   eat  approximately 
100  pounds  of  fish  each  day. 
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By  Jack  Antunovich 
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HE  state  of  Louisiana,  from  whose  rich 
field  of  scientific  research  he  could  not 
be  lured  either  by  money  or  high  position, 
as  well  as  the  world  of  science,  which  pro- 
claimed him  one  of  its  most  able  men,  have 
lost,  through  death.  Dr.  James  Nelson 
Gowanloch,  veteran  chief  biologist  of  the 
Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries. 

Dr.  Gowanloch  expired  at  Baptist  Hos- 
pital in  New  Orleans  on  Wednesday,  May 
28  at  12:45  p.  m.  He  was  57  years  old. 
Dr  Gowanloch,  prominently  known  in 
national  circles  as  a  scientist  and  educator, 
was  chief  biologist  of  the  state's  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries  commission,  and  its  predeces- 
sor, the  State  Conservation  department, 
since   1931. 

He  was  born  in  Cypress  River,  Manitoba, 
Canada,  on  September  7,  1895. 

Dr.  Gowanloch  taught  in  four  univer- 
sities and  colleges  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  and  conducted  a  number  of  ex- 
tensive research  programs  in  biology  and 
zoology  before  accepting  the  appointment 
he   held   until   his   death. 

He  began  his  career  at  the  University 
of  Manitoba  at  Winnipeg,  Canada,  as  chief 
of  the  department  of  zoology.  After  hold- 
ing this  post  for  two  years  he  became  the 
assistant  to  the  head  of  the  graduate  school 
of  zoology  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 

From  1919  to  1920,  he  was  a  research 
assistant  at  the  Hopkins  Marine  Station 
of  Stanford  University,  Palo  Alto,  Calif. 
He  was  professor  of  histology  and  em- 
bryology at  Wabash  college,  Crawfords- 
ville,  Ind.,  from  1922  to  1923.  And  he 
served  as  associate  professor  of  zoology 
and  head  of  the  department  of  biology  at 
Dalhouse  University,  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia, 
from    1923   to   1930. 

Dr.  Gowanloch  was  also  a  member  of  a 
12-man  Canadian  board,  whose  duties  were 
to  administer  four  biological  stations  in 
Canada  and  oversee  the  duties  of  two  em- 
ployees in  pure  marine  research  and  two 
others  occupied  in  technological  research 
of  sport  and  commercial  fisheries. 

Among  his  other  duties,  he  served  as  a 
special  investigator  for  the  government  of 
the  Dominion  of  Canada;  research  staff 
member  of  the  New  York  Aquarium,  and, 
as  guest  member  of  the  Carnegie  Institute, 
Washington,  D.  C,  he  conducted  marine 
research  in  the  marine  laboratory  in  Dry 
Tortugas. 

He  was  a  vice-president  of  the  Southern 
Association  of  Science  and  Industry;  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Shell  Fisheries  Asso- 
ciation, and  chairman  of  the  Aquatic  Use 
Committee  of  the  North  American  Wildlife 


James    Nelson    Gowanloch 

Conference,  which  includes  the  United 
States,   Canada  and   Mexico. 

Dr.  Gowanloch's  long  service  in  Loui- 
siana included  specialized  research  on  such 
matters  as  water  pollution  in  both  fresh 
and  salt  water;  scientific  direction  of  the 
program  to  control  water  hyacinth  growth 
in  the  state,  and  numerous  phases  of  ma- 
rine research  and  investigation. 

He  was  author  of  numerous  scientific 
papers  and  bulletins,  including  a  volume, 
"Fishes  and  Fishing  in  Louisiana,"  which 
was  selected  by  the  library  committee  of 
the  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science  as  one  of  seven  volumes 
in  the  English  language — in  print  or  out — 
for  their  recommended  reading  list. 

For  all  his  technical  knowledge  and 
technical  ability,  Dr.  Gowanloch  was  noted 
as  the  "layman's  scientist".  It  was  his  abil- 
ity to  break  down  the  most  rigid  technical 
terms  into  "every  day  English"  that  made 
him  popular  with  people  desiring  technical 
knowledge  but  handicapped  by  lack  of  tech- 
nical education. 

His  ability  in  the  field  of  commercial 
fish  drew  to  him  many  offers  from  foreign 
governments.  These  offers  only  confirmed 
his  standing  as  an  outstanding  scientist. 
He  would  tell  them  all  that  he  had  found 
the  greatest  field  for  research  in  Louisiana, 
and  had  no  desire  to  leave  so  rich  a  state 
for  biological  studies. 


Dr.  Gowanloch  will  be  sorely  missed- 
especially  by  his  personal  friends — for  hi; 
ability  in  his  field,  which  he  followed  s| 
sincerely  to  his  death,  despite  the  loss  oi 
the  oppoitunity  for  great  personal  gain  t( 
himself.  And  he  will  be  equally  as  sorelj 
missed  by  his  associates  in  the  Departmen. 
of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries,  for,  as  one  ex 
plained,  the  depaitment  can  get  another 
biologist  but  it  can't  get  another  Dr 
Gowanloch. 


Alaskan  Eagle  Bounty 
Nullified  by  Rule 


Ti 


HE  claws  of  America's  national  em 
blem,  the  bald  eagle,  will  no  longer  brin( 
two  dollars  a  pair  to  Alaska  bounty  seekers 
the  National  Audubon  Society  reported  tc 
day. 

The  Society  stated  that  a  long  campaig! 
by  Audubon  groups  and  other  conservatio 
organizations  has  culminated  in  a  federf 
regulation  forbidding  the  killing  of  Alaska 
bald  eagles,  unless  they  are  found  "con 
mitting  damage"  to  wildlife  or  domesti 
stock. 

The  eagle  bounty  law  in  Alaska,  whic 
has  caused  bounties  to  be  paid  on  moi 
than  100,000  eagles  since  its  enactmei 
in  1917,  vvfill  be  nullified  by  the  feder: 
regulation  just  issued  by  Secretary  of  tk 
Interior  Oscar  L.  Chapman,  the  Nation: 
Audubon  Society  believes.  Provision  thi' 
no  part  of  the  carcass  of  a  bald  eagle  ma 
be  "possessed  or  transported  for  any  pu 
pose"  will  make  it  illegal  to  collect  bounti< 
on  birds  that  may  be  destroyed  under  tl 
terms  of  the  regulation. 

In  advocating  that  bald  eagles  be  pr 
tected  in  Alaska,  as  they  have  been  sine 
1940  in  the  United  States,  the  Nation 
Audubon  Society  has  pointed  out  that  tl 
bird  whose  likeness  appears  on  every  doll; 
bill,  half  dollar,  and  quarter  may  make  i 
"last  stand"  in  Alaska. 

Research  studies  in  Alaska  have  bet 
cited  by  the  Society  as  indicating  that  tl: 
bald  eagle  does  not  do  any  significant  dar 
age  to  the  salmon  or  fur-farming  indu 
tries,  and  that  it  is  an  important  touri 
attraction.  The  case  is  stated  this  wa 
"A  bald  eagle  soaring  majestically  again 
a  blue  sky  has  economic  value  that 
seldom  appreciated;  a  shot-torn  carcass 
an  eagle  has  none." 
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SHOOT  WITH  BOTH  EYES  OPEN 


hi 


and  a  novice  shooter  a  rifle  or  a  shot- 
;un  and  he'll  almost  always  instinctively 
)ut  it  up  to  his  shoulder  and  squint  down 
he  top  of  the  barrel,  closing  one  eye. 
concentrating  on  one-eyed  aiming  seems 
he  natural  thing  to  do,  but  by  so  doing 
he  shooter  is  unknowingly  handicapping 
limself. 

"Two  eyes  are  better  than  one  in  any 
orm  of  shooting,"  says  Henry  P.  Davis, 
lublic  relations  manager,  Remington  Arms 
Company,  Inc.,  "Whether  it  be  shooting 
it  game  in  the  field  or  at  still  or  moving 
argets,  the  beginner  should  start  out  by 
earning  to  shoot  with  both  eyes  open, 
rhis  will  enable  him  to  get  a  clearer 
sight  picture'  much  quicker  and  improve 
lis  chances  to   score   a   clean   hit. 

"Although  at  first  it  seems  necessary 
or  the  beginner  to  sight  down  the  barrel 
irith  one  eye  closed,  with  a  little  practice 
le  will  soon  realize  that  it  is  much  better 
0  keep  both  eyes  open  and  thus  relieve 
limself  of  the  unnecessary  strain  of  squint- 
ng  or  closing  one  eye.  The  shooter  uses 
inly  one  eye  in  aligning  his  sights  anyway, 
•nd  that  eye  is  his  'master  eye.' 

"Every  one  has  a  'master  eye'  and  the 
ther  is  merely  an  auxiliary.  This  can  be 
iroved  simply  by  pointing  your  finger  at 
ome  object  on  the  wall  with  both  eyes 
ipen.  Then  close  one  eye  at  a  time.  You 
nil    find    that    one    eye    will    retain    the 


sighting  alignment  along  the  finger,  while 
the  finger  seems  to  jump  off  the  target 
when  the  other  eye  is  used  exclusively. 
When  both  eyes  are  opened,  the  experi- 
menter will  find  that  the  finger  is  still 
pointing  at  the  target.  The  eye  which  re- 
tains the  sighting  alignment  is  the  'master 
eye.'  The  domination  of  sighting  by  the 
'master  eye'  when  both  eyes  are  open  is 
called  'si'^ht  accomdation.' 

"Do  the  same  thing  with  the  gun.  With 
both  eyes  open  point  the  barrel  at  an 
object.  If  you  are  right-handed,  close  your 
left  eye  as  your  right  eye  will  generally 
be  your  'master  eye.'  The  gun  will  still  be 
aligned  on  the  object.  Now  open  your  left 
eye  and  close  the  right.  The  barrel  will 
seem  to  be  point  several  inches  to  the  right 
of  the  object. 

"The  great  majority  of  expert  riflemen 
shoot  with  both  eyes  open.  This  is  parti- 
cularly true  when  open  sights  are  used. 
When  peep  sights  are  used,  one  eye  is 
often  closed  until  the  sights  are  properly 
aligned  and  then  opened.  This  greatly 
reduces  eyestrain.  In  shooting  with  a 
telescope  sight,  a  considerably  lower  per- 
centage of  experts  shoot  with  both  eyes 
open,  but  many  of  them  wear  a  patch 
over  the  'extra'  eye  to  ease  the  strain  of 
keeping  it  closed  and  some  have  tabs 
placed   on   the   rear   of   the   sight   so   that 


the  eye  which  is  snugged  up  close  to  the 
aperture    is    not    interfered    with. 

"In  field  shooi,ing  at  moving  game  with 
a  telescope  sight,  it  is  best  to  keep  both 
eyes  open  when  bringing  the  rifle  up  to 
alignment.  It  this  way  the  shooter  does 
not  lose  sight  of  the  target  or  game  and 
does  not  experience  difficulty  and  valuable 
loss  of  time  in  finding  the  target  in  the 
restricted  field  of  his  lenses.  The  idea 
is  tc  get  on  the  target  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible and  this  can  best  be  done  by  keeping 
both  eyes  open. 

"Practically  all  expert  pistol  shots 
shoot  with  both  eyes  open.  After  all, 
shooting  a  pistol  is  just  like  pointing  your 
finger  and  a  natural  and  comfortable  stance 
always  makes  for  better  marksmanship  in 
any  kind  of  shooting. 

"Many  expert  pistol  and  rifle  shots  have 
trained  themselves  to  shoot  with  one  eye 
closed  and  if  they  are  making  good  scores 
consistently  with  this  method,  it  is  not 
recommended  that  they  switch  over  to  two- 
eye  or  binocular  shooting  at  once.  But  this 
type  of  shooting  is  to  be  encouraged  al- 
ways and  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases 
an  improvement  in  marksmanship  will  soon 
be  noted. 

"The  best  shotgun  shots,  whether  it 
be  at  game  or  clay  targets,  always  shoot 
with  both  eyes  open.  The  scatter-gun  art- 
ist seldom  sees  his  sights,  or,  in  many  cases, 
even  his  gun  barrel.  His  eyes  are  constant- 
ly on  the  target  or  game,  and  he  trains 
himself  to  instinctively  swing  the  gun  in 
pedfect  alignment.  When  the  shooter  learns 
to  make  the  gun  a  part  of  himself,  shoot- 
ing becomes  comparatively  easy.  When  he 
learns  to  lead  flying  or  moving  targets 
properly,  he  approaches  perfection. 

"Every  shooter  should  practice  gun- 
handling  until  the  gun  seems  to  become  a 
natural  part  of  the  body,"  says  Davis. 
"Some  shooters  seem  to  almost  tie  them- 
selves into  a  knot  when  shooting  at  mov- 
ing targets.  They  are  constantly  'working 
on  their  guns  instead  of  making  the  gun 
work  for  them'.  Many  build  up  mental 
obstacles  which  are  reflected  in  their 
scores,  but  the  fellows  who  really  bring 
home  the  bacon  are  the  ones  who  put  into 
actual  practice  the  old  slogan  of  'Easy 
Does  It.'  The  fact  that  everyone  can  al- 
ways see  better  with  both  eyes  open  needs 
mentioning  only  as  further  proof  that 
shooting  with  both  eyes  open  maintains 
the  natural  balance  of  vision.  You  can't 
hit  'em  unless  you  can  see  'em !" 


Every  earthworm  is  both  male  and 
female  and  is  capable  of  laying  eggs  to 
produce  its  own  kind.  It  cannot,  however, 
fertilize  itself. 


Officers  of  the    DeSoto   Parish   Wildlife  Association,  left  to  right:    J.  A.   H.  Slawson,  sec- 
istapy-treasurer;    J.    Henry    Clements,    Jr.,    vice-president;     Charles     D.    Morton,    president. 


The  best  known  American  monkeys,  the 
little  capuchins,  are  so  called  because  of 
the  peak  of  hair  upon  the  head,  suggestive 
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FISH  POISONERS  ARE  CAUGHT 


r  OUR  men  have  been  charged  and 
brought  to  trial  for  the  alleged  poisoning 
of  fish  in  St.  Landry's  Swayze  Lake  after 
two  of  the  group,  according  to  authorities, 
told  the  story  of  the  mass  killing  for  a 
Natchitoches  commercial  fish   dealer. 

The  investigation  and  capture  of  the 
group  was  the  result  of  thorough  coopera- 
tion between  Simon  Stelly,  chief  investi- 
gator of  the  St.  Landry  parish  sheriff's 
office,  and  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  depart- 
ment enforcement  agents  Louis  Boudreaux 
and  Eddie  Breaux,  of  Lafayette,  who  made 
the  initial  investigation  after  discovery  was 
made  of  "masses  of  fish  floating  dead"  on 
top  of  the  lake  in  a  secluded  region. 
Facing  trial  are : 

C.  C.  Bell,  Natchitoches  fish  dealer  and 
alleged  leader  of  the  group. 
John  Curtis,  Palmetto. 
Lawi-ence   Welch,   Winnfield. 
Fred  Davis,  Natchitoches. 
They  are  charged  under  three   separate 
breaches    of   the   law   which    prohibits    the 
throwing  into  water  any  strange  substance 
which    kills    fish,    and    renders    the    water 
thereof,  unfit  for  the  maintenance  of  nor- 
mal fishlife. 

All  were  released  on  bond  pending  trial. 
Curtis  and  Bell  have  been  released  on  bond 
of  $1,000,  while  Welch  and  Davis  are  free 
on  $100  bonds. 

Bell,  whom  authorities  believe  to  have 
hired  the  other  three  men  to  work  with 
him  in  assisting  with  "the  catch",  denies 
that  he  poisoned  the  fish. 

Agent  Boudreaux  relates  that  he  and 
Agent  Breaux  first  received  news  of  the 
mass  killing  from  a  Lafayette  sportsman 
who  maintains  a  camp  in  the  vicinity.  Along 
with  Agent  Walter  Weber,  they  drove  to 
the  scene  before  dawn  of  the  next  morn- 
ing. 

"Although  it  was  still  dark,"  Boudreaux 
explained,  "we  could  judge  from  the  smell 
coming  from  the  lake  that  a  great  many 
fish  had  been  killed.  When  morning  came 
we  were  shocked.  The  banks  of  the  lake 
were  lined  with  fish,  creating,  from  a  dis- 
tance, the  appearance  of  a  sandy  beach. 
However,  the  swooping  buzzards  changed 
any  idea  of  sandy  beaches." 

On  investigation,  Boudreaux  said  he  dis- 
covered that  the  fish  began  dying  shortly 
after  four  men  started  taking  them  up. 
Boudreaux  said  that  one  witness  is  credited 
with  hearing  Bell  say:  "I've  got  them 
drunk." 

After  saying  this,  Bell,  according  to  the 
witness,  is  said  to  have  put  his  finger  to 
his  lips,  warning  them  not  to  tell  anyone 
about  what  they  had  seen — and  that  he 
would  be  back. 

After  getting  a  description  of  the  men, 
Boudreaux  asked  the  people  around  to  be 
on  the  alert — so  as  to  catch  them  in  the 
act.    However,   Bell's   warning   was    deeply 


J.  C.  Cook,  Lake  Providence  business  man, 
with    a    nice    string    of   white    perch    taken    in 
Lake  Providence. 

imprinted  upon  their  minds  and  it  was  de- 
cided, on  hearing  that  Curtis  was  in  Pal- 
metto, to  pick  them  up  one  at  a  time,  and 
to  attempt  to  secure  a  confession. 

After  placing  them  in  separate  jails — the 
break  came. 

Welch,  who  was  placed  in  jail  shortly 
after  the  incident,  on  charges  of  non-sup- 
port, allegedly  confessed  that  it  was  Bell 
who  tied  a  sack  of  "powdered  stuff"  to 
the  back  of  the  boat.  He  claims  that  he 
had  no  knowledge  of  what  the  sack  con- 
tained and  that  he  was  hired  by  Bell  solely 
to  help  him  with  the  catch. 

Davis  has  reputedly  established  Welch's 
story. 

The  Louisiana  Stream  Control  Commis- 
sion announced  that  research  on  the  water, 
approximately  a  week  after  the  poison  was 
administered,  showed  that  the  water  was 
not  contaminated  at  that  time,  but  that 
there  was  no  doubt  but  that  something  was 
used  to  kill  the  fish  and  render  the  water 
unhealthful  to  fish.  However,  they  added, 
fish  now  exist  there  in  natural  habitat  and 
that  the  water  will  eventually  clear  up 
more  and  more. 


Flushing  Bars  Save 
Nesting  Field  Bird 

A  practical  fiushing  bar  for  use  o 
tractors,  designed  by  the  Ohio  Coope.; 
ative  Wildlife  Research  Unit  in  cooperatio 
with  the  Agricultural  Engineering  Depar 
ment  of  the  University  of  Ohio,  has  bee 
saving  the  lives  of  many  nesting  pheasani 
and  cottontails  in  the  Buckeye  State,  th 
Wildlife  Management  Institute  report 
A  survey  by  the  game  management  sec 
tion  of  the  Ohio  Division  of  Wildlife  sho-w 
that  the  flushing  bar,  used  by  farmers  t; 
frighten  nesting  game  from  nests  durin 
the  haying  season,  is  a  valuable  game  save;. 
Investigations  in  four  wildlife  districtj 
checked  summer  mowing  operations  wit 
and  without  the  use  of  the  bars  in  tw 
areas  of  comparable  conditions.  On  3 
farms  with  a  total  acreage  of  1,466  acre 
on  which  316  adult  pheasants  were  ol 
served,  only  11  were  killed.  On  54  fanr 
totalling  1,714  acres  on  which  the  be 
was  not  used  and  where  256  adult  phe: 
sants  were  tallied,  61  were  killed.  On  1 
farms  in  Pickaway  County  where  73 
acres  were  mowed  with  the  use  of  th 
flushing  bar,  only  seven  of  136  pheasan" 
observed  were  destroyed;  on  20  farir 
mowed  without  the  bar,  48  of  86  pheasan- 
seen  were   killed. 

The  flushing  bar,  is  a  beam  extendin 
parallel  to  and  ahead  of  the  cutting  ba 
Warned  in  time  by  the  flushing  bird,  tl: 
operator  usually  can  raise  the  cutting  bf 
and  save  the  nest  as  well  as  the  hen.  Th 
idea  was  promoted  many  years  ago  l 
conservation  organizations  and  a  practic; 
bar  was  worked  out  for  use  with  hors' 
drawn  mowers.  With  the  increased  use  ( 
tractors,  operating  at  higher  speeds,  tl 
old-style  bar  could  not  be  readily  adapts 
and  was  discarded  by  many  farmers  w> 
formerly  had  used  it.  It  is  estimated  I 
Dr.  Daniel  L.  Leedy,  then  leader  of  tl 
Ohio  Unit  and  now  in  charge  of  the  ni 
tional  Cooperative  Wildlife  Research  Un 
program,  that  mortality  of  pheasants  ii 
creased  by  60  per  cent  as  tractor  mowir 
became  more  popular  between  1938  ar 
1946. 

The  new  bar  is  hinged  to  permit  tl 
machine  to  be  driven  through  gates  wit 
out  adjustment  and  has  been  adapted 
all  common  makes  of  tractors.  Farmers 
many  parts  of  the  state  are  making  wi< 
use  of  this  accessory.  Mr.  John  Dunlap,  J; 
who  controls  farming  operations  on  mo; 
than  20,000  acres,  in  Pickaway  Count 
requires  all  mowing  machines  operated  < 
these  lands  to  be  equipped  with  flushii 
bars. 


The  biggest  bats  in  the  world  are  foul 
in  the  Old  World  tropics  and  are  popular 
called  flying  foxes.  They  have  a  ■\\'ingsprej 
of  about  five  feet. 
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ANDES  CALLED  WORLD'S 
HOT-SPOT  FOR  TROUT 


1  HE  finest  trout  fishing  in  the  world  is 
bund  in  the  scenic  Chilean  Lakes  region 
f  South  America,  according  to  Harold 
IcCracken,  author  and  wildlife  photog- 
apher  who  has  hunted  and  fished  for  al- 
lost  every  species  from  Siberia  to  Chile. 
IcCracken  and  a  party  of  four  photog- 
aphers  and  technicians  returned  recently 
rem  a  six  weeks'  expedition  in  the  re- 
lote  Andean  country  where  their  main  ob- 
sctives  were  to  make  a  full-color  fishing 
lovie  and  to  corroborate  high  altitude  per- 
prmance  data  on  Johnson  outboard  mo- 
ws, a  sponsor  of  the  trip. 
;  McCracken  reports  that  rainbows  and 
fowns  weighing  20  pounds  abound  in  the 
pid  waters  of  lakes  and  streams  fed  by 
(le  high  snowfields  of  the  Andes.  And  be- 
ind  such  fishing  is  the  story  of  one  of  the 
(test  widely  successful  stocking  operations 
f^er  undertaken. 

I  "Rainbows  and  browns  were  first  brought 
S)  the  Chilean  Lakes  about  1905,"  Mc- 
Sracken  says.  "At  the  outset  a  small  stock 
ame  from  Germany,  then  shortly  there- 
jfter  several  larger  shipments  were  sent 
town  from  the  United  States.  Within  five 
ears  trout  fishing  in  Chile  was  there  to 
tay. 

'  "The  reasons  trout  took  so  well  are  quite 
|mple.  The  trout  belt  extends  for  more 
lian  400  miles  down  through  the  center 
If  Chile.  The  waters  are  cold,  usually 
I^ystal-clear,  and  most  streams  run  swiftly, 
j)rming  numerous  white-water  rapids. 
Tobably  there  is  no  other  area  on  earth 
ffering  such  an  ideal  and  expansive  habitat 
)r  trout." 

The  abundance  of  natural  food  is  a  big 
art  of  the  success  story.  "Small  fresh 
ater  crabs,  locally  called  'pancora'  teem 
1  all  the  waters,"  McCracken  says.  "Doubt- 
ss  they  have  accounted  for  the  size  and 
rolific  spread  of  the  fish. 

"Another    reason    is    that    there    are    so 

w  fishermen  that  the  annual  catch  is 
3  hazard  to  the  stock." 

In  Lake  Maule,  a  small  spring-fed  lake 

ore  than  a  mile  and  a  half  up  in  the 
irefied  air  of  an  Andean  pass,  McCracken 
id  his  party  regularly  caught  rainbows 
sighing  16  to  20  pounds,  usually  by  troll- 

g  very  slowly  with  the  stock  model  John- 
ins  under  test. 

McCracken's  Chilean  trip,  the  first  leg 
a  roundup  tour  of  the  top  fishing  in 
DUth  America,  was  sponsored  coopera- 
vely  by  Johnson,  South  Bend  Bait  Co., 
id  Pan  American-Grace  Airlines.  The  ex- 
jdition  returned  to  South  America  on  May 
L  for  another  three  weeks  of  movie  shoot- 

g,  this  time  on  a  deep  sea  fishing  trip  for 
I'oadbill  and  marlin  from   outboard  pow- 


Big  trout,  up  to  20  pounds,  are  commonly 
taken  in  Lake  Maule,  a  mile  and  a  half  up 
in  the  Andes  in  Chile.  Behind  such  fishing 
is  the  story  of  one  of  the  most  incredibly 
successful  stocking  operations  in  history. 
Here's  Stu  Pritchard,  of  South  Bend,  Ind., 
with   a   pair  of  14-pounders. 


ered  craft  and  in  the  Tocopilla  area  which 
in  recent  years  has  become  known  as  one 
of  the  world's  best  marlin  spots. 


Historic  Rifle  Is 

Back  on  Battlefield 


VJENERAL  Jonathan  M.  Wainwright,  Re- 
tired, hero  of  the  Battle  of  Bataan,  has  re- 
returned  an  historic  Winchester  '66  repeat- 
ing rifle — a  prize  captured  from  an  Indian 
by  his  father — to  the  76-year-old  battle  site 
of  "Custer's  Last  Stand." 

General  Wainwright,  accompanied  by 
Colonel  Walter  P.  Siegmund,  Retired,  an 
executive  of  the  Winchester  Repeating 
Arms  Company,  presented  the  famous  old 
lever  action  riflle  to  the  Custer  Battlefield 
National  Monument  Museum  (near  Billings, 
Montana)  at  public  dedication  ceremonies 
on  June  25,  the  76th  Anniversary  of  the 
Battle  of  the  Little  Big  Horn. 

General  Wainwright's  historic  Model  '66 
rimfire   44   caliber  rifle,   first  rifle  to   bear 


the  world-famed  Winchester  name,  was 
dropped  on  the  battlefield  when  General 
George  A.  Custer's  small  band  of  231  men 
were  annihilated  by  a  force  of  Sioux,  es- 
timated as  nearly  5,000  in  number,  under 
Chief  Gall  of  the  Uncpapa  Sioux  and  Chief 
Crazy  Horse. 

Two  days  after  the  battle,  a  Crow  In- 
dian Scout  by  the  name  of  Us-see-ky-oush- 
noopah  (English  name,  "Two  Whistle") 
picked  up  the  coveted  Winchester  repeater 
when  he  reached  the  battle  scene  with  the 
advance  of  General  John  Gibbon's  column. 

Discharged  from  Scout  service,  Two 
Whistle  went  along,  eleven  years  later, 
when  Chief  Cheste-pah  (English  name, 
"Wrap-Up-His-Tail")  led  the  Crow  Indians 
from  their  reservation  on  the  Little  Big 
Horn  River  and  raided  ranches  and  com- 
mitted other  depredations. 

Several  troops  of  the  1st  Cavalry,  sta- 
tioned at  Fort  Custer,  only  eleven  miles 
from  the  Crow  Indian  Reservation,  were 
the  first  to  catch  up  with  the  marauding 
Crows.  But  that  didn't  worry  the  Indians — 
because  Chief  Wrap-Up-His-Tail  had  con- 
vinced his  followers  he  could  make  them 
invisible  and  that,  due  to  this,  the  soldiers 
would  be  unable  to  shoot  them. 

The  former  Indian  Scout,  Two  Whistle, 
believing  the  invisibility  myth,  charged  di- 
rectly at  the  regimental  commander  of  the 
soldiers. 

General  Wainwright's  father,  Robert 
Powell  Page  Wainwright,  then  a  first  lieu- 
tenant and  adjutant  of  the  1st  Cavalry, 
jumped  his  horse  to  the  front,  drew  his 
revolver,  and  fired  at  Two  Whistle,  wound- 
ing him  seriously  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
left  arm  and  knocking  him  from  his  horse. 

As  he  fell,  Two  Whistle  dropped  to  the 
ground  the  now  historic  Winchester  '66  he 
had  carried  with  him  since  finding  it  on 
the  Custer  Battlefield,  a  rifle  he  had  mean- 
while adorned  with  fringed  and  beaded 
buckskin  case.  Lieutenant  Wainwright 
claimed  it  and  the  rifle  became  a  prized 
Wainwright  family  souvenir,  passing  on  to 
General  Wainwright  with  his  father's 
death. 

Two  Whistle,  his  arm  amputated  by  a 
military  surgeon,  lived  on  the  Crow  Reser- 
vation until  the  ripe  old  age  of  81,  and, 
when  he  died  in  1929,  he  was  buried  in  the 
national  cemetery  at  the  Custer  Battle- 
field because  of  his  prior  military  service. 

Now,  at  long  last,  Two  Whistle's  old 
Winchester  '66  also  is  returning  to  the  bat- 
tlefield. 


The  color  of  the  male  bird  has  much  to 
do  with  whether  or  not  he  helps  with 
brooding  the  eggs.  If  he  is  inconspicuously 
colored  like  the  female,  he  takes  his 
regular  turn.  If  he  is  brilliantly  colored, 
he  stays  away  from  the  nest. 


While  most  people  assume  that  the  spar- 
row is  our  most  abundant  bird,  actually  the 
robin  holds  that  distinction. 
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OUTDOOR  NOTES 

By  Joe  Austell  Small 


Unlike  the  movie,  "Foxes  of  Harrow", 
which  had  nothing  to  do  with  foxes,  this 
one  is  foxy  throughout. 

The  U.  S.  House  of  Representatives  re- 
cently voted  to  pay  a  woman  fox  farmer 
$17,840  because  military  airplanes  fright- 
end  her  foxes  into  killing  their  young. 

From  1942  to  1946,  the  resolution  reads. 
Army  planes  buzzed  Miss  Sarah  A.  Davis' 
fox  farm  (located  near  Great  Barrington, 
Mass.),  causing  many  mother  foxes  to  be- 
come so  frightened  that  they  killed  their 
pups  and  lost  their  value  as  breeding  stock. 
All  told,  425  fox  pups,  including  silver  and 
platinum  varieties,  were  killed. 

Miss  Davis  complained  to  Army  author- 
ities but  got  no  results.  The  Army  did, 
however,  recommend  enactment  of  the  bill 
paying  damages. 

Camp    Kinks 

Before  you  leave  camp,  pour  water  on 
your  campfire  and  cover  it  with  dirt. 

Butter,  lard  and  other  perishable  foods 
can  be  kept  a  long  time  if  sunk  in  a  spring 
or  stream  in  tightly-closed  Mason  jars. 

To  prevent  coffee  from  boiling  over  on 
the  campfire,  lay  a  green  twig  across  the 
top  of  the  coffee  pail. 

All   Around   Repair   Kit 

Place  a  small  bottle  of  clear  nail  polish 
in  your  tackle  box.  It's  ideal  for  quick 
repairs  on  chipped  plugs,  loose  rod  wind- 
ings, damaged  windings  of  flies,  etc.  A  drop 
of  this  polish  on  a  mosquito  bite  will  stop 
the  itching  almost  instantly. 

Fishing    Tip 

Nylon  leaders  are  sometimes  hard  to 
straighten  out.  This  can  be  accomplished 
easily  by  drawing  them  through  a  piece 
of  rubber.  A  boot  strap  will  serve  the  pur- 
pose well.  What  I  would  have  given  to 
have  known  this  when  nylon  leaders  were 
first  introduced! 

World    Adventurers 

Wally  Taber  and  -Jim  Bond  are  two  gents 
who  do  exactly  what  all  of  us  would  like 
to  do — hunt  and  fish  the  world  over  and 
make  their  living  on  the  results — color 
movies  of  their  adventures.  Taber  special- 
izes in  Africa.  Bond  in  the  wild  Yukon. 
Their  movies  have  gone  over  with  a  ter- 
rific bang! 

We  asked  these  boys  what  they  con- 
sidered the  most  dangerous  game  in  their 
respective  parts  of  the  globe. 

"In  Africa,  it's  the  cape  buffalo,"  Taber 
said.  "He's  a  treacherous,  vindictive  brute 
— 2,400  pounds  of  dynamite.  His  horns  at- 
tain a  spread  of  over  five  feet!" 


"King  of  the  North  country,"  Bond  said, 
"is  the  Yukon  bull  moose.  He  has  tre- 
mendous six-foot  spreading  antlers,  eight 
feet  high  at  the  shoulder,  he's  1,900  pounds 
of  charging  fury!" 

With  reference  to  equipment,  Taber 
says:  "Africa,  with  its  fantastic,  unpre- 
dictable jungles,  with  its  bigger,  tougher 
and  world's  most  dangerous  game,  in  my 
opinion,  is  the  final  testing  ground  for  the 
sportsman  and  everything  he  uses.  In 
Africa,  you  need  the  best  binoculars.  Both 
Bond  and  I  use  Bushnell  binoculars  be- 
cause we  feel  they  are  unquestionably  the 
best.  Indeed,  the  optics  of  the  Bushnell 
Rangemaster  are  unsurpassed  the  world 
over — the  absolute  best  where  split-second 
accuracy,  full  brilliant  field,  sharp  image, 
and  all-around  performance  under  trying 
conditions  are  concerned." 

When  I  heard  this,  I  turned  three  cat- 
flips  and  started  looking  for  dope  on  Bush- 
nell binoculars.  I  didn't  have  any.  I  sent 
for  some.  If  you  feel  the  urge,  too,  write 
the  boys  and  ask  for  the  dad-burndest 
brochure  you  ever  saw  called  "How  to 
Select  Binoculars".  It's  free,  and  it  tells 
"all"  about  binoculars.  Also,  they  throw 
in  a  beautifully  illustrated  catalog  without 
cost.  Address  is  Bushnell  Optical  Corpora- 
tion, Dept.  WSA-45,  Bushnell  Building, 
Pasadena   1,   California. 

Snake   Folklore 
Many  popular  beliefs  about  snakes  which 
have  been  handed  down  through  the  years 


A     14-foot    alligator    captur 
Bay   by   Phillip    Broussard 


are  untrue.  It  is  still  widely  believed.  1:  j 
many  people,  that  snakes  are  slimy,  th: 
the  killing  of  a  snake  will  be  avenged  I 
its  mate,  that  the  age  of  the  rattlesnal 
can  be  determined  by  the  number  <■ 
rattles,  that  all  snakes  are  poisonous,  th: 
they  sting  by  their  tongue  or  tail,  th; 
snakes  charm  their  prey,  that  there  is  ; 
"hoop"  snake  which  can  roll  down  a  h 
like  a  hoop,  that  certain  reptiles  will  bre;' 
in  many  pieces  when  struck,  then  later  tl 
pieces  will  come  back  together,  that  whi' 
key  is  a  cure  or  aid  for  snake  bite,  ar 
that  the  bite  of  a  snake  will  not  affect 
pregnant  woman. 

Short    Snorts 
Homing    pigeons    have    been    known 
carry  messages  over  800  miles  ....  despi 
the  fact  that  they  have  been  protected  fro 
hunters    for    years,    quail    in    Ohio    are    : 
their  lowest  population  point  in  history  .  . 
one  pinch  of  snuff  will  kill  a  flsh  or  sna> 
almost    instantly    and    will    anesthetize    | 
turtle  for  several  hours  ....  the  hummii 
bird    makes    up   to    200    wing   strokes   p 
second,   while  the   duck  makes  only   eigl 

Nature's  Oddities 

Fish,  like  humans,  become  seasick  if  le 
to  the  mercy  of  the  waves  for  an  extend 
period.  I 

There  is  a  small  plover  in  Africa  whij 
serves  as  a  toothpick  for  crocodiles.  T  j 
crocs  allow  it  to  enter  their  mouths  v 
harmed. 

Burrowing  owls,  prairie-dogs,  and  r: 
tlesnakes  have  been  found  living  in  t'| 
same  dens.  | 

The  female  nine-banded  armadillo  n<i 
mally  gives  birth  to  four  young.  Alwa'j 
they  are  all  of  the  same  sex. 

White  bass  die  of  old  age  in  three  yea  i 

The  neck  of  a  bird  has  greater  freedc 
of  motion  than  that  of  a  snake.  The  ti 
neck  of  a  sparrow  has  14  vertebi'ae  whi 
the  neck  of  a  giraffe  has  only  7. 

Cousin  Prong-horn 

The  prong-horned  antelope  is  uniq 
among  mammals.  It  is  not  specifically  : 
lated  to  the  deer,  wild  goat  or  giraffe — j 
it  has  characteristics  common  to  each.  Li 
the  giraffe,  it  has  two  hoofs  on  each  fo 
It  is  similar  to  the  goat  in  that  it  has  mx 
glands  and  a  gall  bladder.  It  has  fork 
horns  like  the  deer,  but  the  horns  J 
formed  from  agglutinated  hair.  Instead 
shedding  them  entirely  like  the  deer, 
casts  off  the  outer  shell  after  the  rut,  le; 
ing  a  bone-like  core  on  which  grow  n 
horny  shells. 

Two  Don'ts 

A  swivel  snap  that  is  too  large  (a  co 
mon  mistake  made  by  many  fishermen) 
a  good  way  to  let  any  fish  know  there 
something  wrong  with  the  bait,  and  a  f 
leader  is  the  best  way  to  convince  h 
you  have  nothing  up  your  sleeve. 

Plucked    Duck 

Drake  ducks  are  grounded  for  abou' 
month   each  year.   This  period  comes   d 
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ig  the  eclipse  moult,  at  which  time  male 
ucks  shed  their  feathers  and  are  unable 
3  fly.  After  ducking  in  and  out  of  corners 
s  a  nudist  for  a  time,  the  old  man  goes 
ito  disguise.  He  grows  new  feathers  like 
lose  of  the  female.  This  stage  is  called  the 
clipse  plummage.  He  masquerades  as  a 
smale  for  another  month,  then  sheds  all 
sathers  except  those  on  his  wings.  Then 
;  when  he  grows  feathers  that  bring  him 
ack  to  his  natural  personality  again — a 
all-colored  drake.  He  keeps  these  feathers 
ntil  the  following  year  when  it  is  all  to 
3  over  again. 
It  is  during  that  period  of  time  when 
rake  ducks  can't  fly  that  a  great  many 
f  them  fall  victim  to  predators. 

Packaifed  Fire  Dep't 

i  Should  your  tent,  cabin,  or  trailer  catch 
re,  an  emergency  extinguisher  can  be 
ade  quickly  by  dumping  half  a  box  of 
jmmon  baking  soda  into  a  pail  of  water, 
he  soda  does  the  trick. 

I  Poison   Ivy-Oak  Treatment 

i  The  fastest  and  best  poison  ivy  or  poison 
Ilk  remedy  that  I  have  ever  used  is  this: 
ithe  the  effected  parts  with  rubbing  al- 
khol.  With  cotton,  apply  equal  parts  of 
ismuth  subcarbonate  and  calomel.  Then 
imdage.  This  treatment  will  relieve  the 
phing  almost  immediately,  and  will  dry 
)  the  worst  cases  overnight. 

Snake    Facts 

Rattlesnakes  and  copperheads  are  vivi- 
irous.  That  is,  they  DO  NOT  lay  eggs, 
it  bear  living  young.  The  eggs  remain 
the  mother's  body  until  hatched.  Rattle- 
akes  usually  bear  from  six  to  twelve 
ung,  copperheads  from  four  to  nine 
lung. 

Thorny    Landings 
There   have    been   two   instances   in   the 
3t  six  months  in  the   State   of  Michigan 
an  owl  killing  itself  by  pouncing  upon  a 
ircupine. 

Conservation  Officer  Russell  Oien  found 
e  second  owl  near  Huron.  It  had  been 
inded  by  porcupine  quills.  The  earlier 
lill  victim  was  found  in  Pigeon  River 
ate  Forest. 

Owls  killing  themselves  by  pouncing 
ion  a  porcupine?  Who  said  an  owl  was 
se? 

Kip-High  Waders 
They've  "dood-it" — the  Hodgman  boys, 
at  is.  They've  made  a  hip-wading  boot  for 
hermen  that  weighs  20%  less  than  the 
erage  rubber  hip  boot,  is  cooler,  more 
mfortable,  rugged  as  a  bull's  hoof,  and 
it  sells  for  a  lower  price  than  you'd  ex- 
:ct  to  pay  for  a  pair  of  average  rubber 
iders. 

I  knocked  around  over  5,000  rough  miles 
3t  summer  throughout  the  Rocky  Moun- 
in  West,  fishing  over  every  type  stream 
id  lake  bottom.  It  was  a  relief  to  find  a 
ir  of  waders  that  answers  the  all-around 
eds  of  a  fisherman.  They  are  called  the 
lodgman  "Wadewell."  The  boot  has  a  non- 


W.  A.   Butler,  Jr.,  of  Winnsboro,   La.,  with 

one  of  the  prize  bass  he  captured  in  a  private 

lake  on    his  father's   place   near   Rayville. 

rubber  surface  which  means  no  glare.  A 
drawstring  top  keeps  splash  water  out. 

The  Wadewell  boot  is  vulcanized  as  a 
complete  unit,  and  has  deep-cleated  soles 
that  are  worth  their  cavities  in  gold  on  a 
slippery  bottom. 

If  you  have  a  yen  to  know  more,  hang 
the  Hodgman  Rubber  Company  sign  on  a 
postal  card  and  head  it  toward  Framing- 
ham,  Massachusetts.  They'll  send  you  a 
free  folder.   It  tells  all. 

Cabbage  Worms  for  Bass 

The  large  green  worms  found  on  cab- 
bage and  tobacco  plants  are  a  bass  bait 
de  luxe.  Hook  them  just  back  of  the  head. 
They  will  jerk  back  and  forth.  It  may  be 
that  this  snappy  action  is  the  reason  bass 
can't  resist  them. 

Short   Snorts 

Mud-dauber  wasps  build  many-celled 
mud  tubes  in  which  spiders,  paralyzed  by 
the  female  wasp's  sting,  are  stored.  In  each 
cell  one  wasp  egg  is  laid.  After  hatching, 
the  larva  feeds  upon  the  paralyzed  victims. 


Mexican  President 
Helps  Conservation 

President  Miguel  Aleman,  of  Mexico, 
has  moved  in  no  uncertain  fashion  to  place 
his  Nation  in  the  ranks  of  the  conservation- 
minded  peoples  farther  northward.  Re- 
cently the  president  has  been  instrumental 
in  having  legislation  passed,  putting  into 
effect  an  entirely  new  code  in  regard  to 
hunting;  placing  the  sport  under  license, 
prohibiting  commercial  hunting  and  ban- 
ning the  wholesale  slaughter  of  ducks  by 
the  so-called  "armadas"  which  in  some  sec- 
tions has  prevailed  and  been  so  heartily 
criticized   by  sportsmen   everywhere. 


Will  Canada  Repeat 
Mistakes  U.S.  Made? 


Scattered  here  and  there  across  the 
United  States  are  deserted  lands  studded 
with  crumbling  foundations  and  invaded  by 
scrubby  growth — drainage  projects  that 
failed  because  of  inadequate  evaluation  of 
cost  and  soil  potentialities.  Drained  at  great 
cost,  some  of  these  areas  have  been  re- 
turned to  their  natural  flooded  state,  at 
additional  public  expense,  to  become  part 
of  the  national  waterfowl  refuge  system. 
Mattamuskeet,  Malheur,  and  Mud  Lake  are 
monuments  to  such  failures. 

Based  on  an  impartial  article  in  the  Mon- 
treal Family  Star  and  Herald,  Canada  may 
be  preparing  to  duplicate  some  of  these 
mistakes,  the  Wildlife  Management  Insti- 
tute reports.  The  Canadian  Government  is 
seriously  considering  the  drainage  of 
152,000  acres  in  Manitoba's  Pasquia 
Triangle,  although  soil  experts  have  point- 
ed out  that  only  35,000  acres  can  support 
agriculture,  that  heavy  subsidies  will  be 
needed  to  maintain  dikes  and  levees,  and 
that  costly  farming  practices  will  be  re- 
quired on  even  the  better  soils.  Most 
farmers  now  in  the  area  lease  land  from  the 
provincial  government;  the  only  private 
lands  are  a  few  homesteads  patented  before 
1930. 

Opposing  agricultural  development  are 
trappers  who  contend  that  the  land  is  best 
suited  for  fur  production  and  extensive  de- 
velopments have  been  carried  out  to  im- 
prove muskrat  habitat.  Drainage  will  wipe 
out  this  industry.  The  Prairie  Farm  Re- 
habilitation Administration  (Canada's 
Bureau  of  Reclamation)  has  sided  firmly 
with  the  agricultural  interests  although  it 
is  conducting  a  survey  of  the  region's  re- 
sources. 

The  PFRA  sees  the  Pasquia  project  as 
merely  the  first  step  in  the  reclamation  of 
more  than  1,000,000  acres  in  Central  Mani- 
toba. Of  international  significance  is  the 
importance  of  the  Pasquia  area  as  a  water- 
fowl breeding  ground.  Manitoba  is  a  key 
waterfowl  province,  and  the  Pasquia  pro- 
duces 70  per  cent  of  its  waterfowl.  Ducks 
Unlimited  has  two  large  developments  in 
the  area;  both  will  be  destroyed  if  the 
project  is  undertaken. 

It  is  hoped  that  Canadians  will  insist  on 
a  complete  and  impartial  study  of  this  pro- 
posal. Based  on  experience  here,  govern- 
mental engineers  are  poorly  equipped  to 
evaluate  soil  capabilities.  Failure  at  Pas- 
quia would  be  Canada's  first  monumental 
blunder. 


The  tree  frogs  hibernate  when  cold 
weather  begins  and  sleep  continuously  until 
the  return  of  higher  temperature,  and  if 
warmth  never  returned,  the  sleep  would 
continue  until  the  little  creatures  died 
from   exhaustion   of  vital   organs. 
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POLITICS  JEOPARDIZE 
WILDUFE'S  FUTURE 


r  REOCCUPATION  with  politics  is  jeop- 
ardizing several  wildlife  bills  and  other  im- 
portant conservation  legislation  pending  in 
Cong-iess,  according  to  Carl  D.  Shoemaker, 
conservation  director  of  the  National  Wild- 
life Federation. 

Shoemaker,  who  edits  the  Federation's 
legislative  reporting  service,  said  solons 
have  their  minds  set  on  presidential  con- 
ventions and  home-state  primaries  while 
they  push  impatiently  toward  early  ad- 
journment. Conservation  bills,  not  listed 
among  so-called  "must  legislation,"  are 
likely  to  get  by-passed  in  the  rush. 

Time  is  running  out,  for  example,  on  a 
bill  to  set  up  a  refuge  for  the  nearly  ex- 
tinct Key  deer  of  Florida.  Before  another 
Congress  can  convene,  time  may  run  out 
also  for  the  deer.  Not  more  than  half-a- 
hundred  of  these  winsome  animals — small- 
est race  of  deer  in  America — remain  alive 
in  their  island  habitat  between  the  Florida 
mainland  and  Key  West. 

Shoemaker  said  there  is  still  time  for 
Congress  to  solve  an  acute  problem  in  the 
National  Forests,  by  passing  a  bill  intro- 
duced by  Congressman  Boyd  Tackett  of 
Arkansas.  Last  year  some  30  million  Ameri- 
cans crowded  into  the  National  Forests  in 
search  of  hunting,  fishing,  and  other  rec- 
reation. The  U.  S.  Forest  Service  has  no 
funds  to  cope  with  the  crowds,  or  to  im- 
prove   game    and    fish    habitat. 

The  Tackett  bill  would  set  aside  ten  per 
cent  of  receipts  from  timber  sales  and 
other  National  Forest  operations  for  a  pro- 


Hardy   Clark    (right)    superintendent  of 

Chicot    state    park,    with    his    nephew,    D.    L. 

Johnson,  and  the   bobcat  they  captured  with 

the   aid   of   Mr.   Clark's   pack  of   hounds.    The 

'cat   was   taken    in   the   park. 


gram  of  wildlife  and  recreational  develop- 
ment. The  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
held  one  hearing — registered  overwhelming 
support  for  the  Tackett  bill — but  nothing 
further  has  been  done. 

This  session  of  the  82nd  Congress  can 
partially  ledeem  itself  in  the  eyes  of  con- 
servationists by  passing  a  bill  to  extend 
the  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  of  1948. 
Important  parts  of  the  federal  program  for 
cleaner  waters  will  die  next  year  unless 
Congress  extends  the  law. 

Still  another  popular  wildlife  measure 
curiously  has  received  no  Congressional  ac- 
tion. Senator  Willis  Robertson  of  Virginia 
introduced  a  bill  to  recognize  the  historic 
authority  of  the  states  over  resident  wild- 
life. Later  the  same  bill  was  introduced  in 
the  House  by  Pat  Sutton  of  Tennessee  and 
George  P.  Miller  of  California. 

Piompted  by  abuse  of  game  and  fish 
regulations  on  federal  military  reserva- 
tions, the  Robertson  bill  simply  would 
guarantee  that  any  hunting  or  fishing  on 
federal  lands  must  be  done  in  accordance 
with  State  law.  It  has  been  endorsed  by 
all  State  game  and  fish  administrators,  as 
well  as  numerous  sportsmen's  clubs  and 
other  conservation  groups.  The  Senate 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
held  one  brief  hearing  on  the  bill,  then  ap- 
parently forgot  it. 

Shoemaker  said  there  is  still  a  chance  to 
get  these  bills  made  into  law  at  this  ses- 
sion "provided  conservation-minded  citizens 
make  themselves  heard  above  the  din  of 
campaign  oratory." 

"Congressmen  are  not  insensible  to  the 
wishes  of  the  public,"  he  pointed  out, 
"especially  in  an  election  year." 


SNAKE   LEGENDS  ... 

(Continued  from  Page  7) 
can  be  rendered  haimless,  but  the  fangs 
rapidly  grow  back,  making  the  snake  deadly 
once  more.  Their  poison  is  meant  for  kill- 
ing prey  such  as  rodents  and  birds,  but  it 
can  be  used  for  protection,  so  stay  away 
from  poisonous  reptiles.  They  aren't  look- 
ing for  trouble. 

The  greater  majority  of  snakes  are 
beneficial  to  man.  One  of  the  main  items 
of  food  of  many  Ohio  snakes  is  rodents 
that  cause  millions  of  dollars  damage  to 
our  grain  crops  every  year.  Having  a 
rodent-eating  snake  around  farm  buildings 
is  said  by  some  scientists  to  be  more  bene- 
ficial than  a  cat.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  some  snakes  kill  two  to  three  times 
as  many  rodents  per  year  than  does  a  cat 
in  that  time.  Naturally,  sometimes  a  snake 
will  develop  a  taste  for  chickens  or  eggs 
then  it  must  be  destroyed  or  removed  to 
an  area  where  it  will  not  be  harmful.  It 
is  good  policy  to  make  sure  the  snake  is 
doing  the  chicken-killing.    It  may  be  a  cat! 

Food  other  than  rodents  are  insects,  fish, 
frogs,  toads,  and  crayfish.  Fish-eating 
snakes  are  for  the  most  part  beneficial  in 
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that  they  eat  many  diseased  or  sick  fis 
that  are  slow-moving.  They  are  easier  t 
catch  than  fast  moving  game  fish  that  w 
like  to  have  tug  at  our  line. 

Snake  bite  is  responsible  for  very  fe' 
deaths  in  the  United  States.  The  deal 
toll  each  year  from  automobile  accideni 
is  immensely  greater,  yet  we  are  ni 
deathly  afraid  of  automobiles.  In  Indi; 
it  is  exactly  the  opposite.  Poisonous  snakt 
take  an  estimated  toll  of  20,000  huma 
lives  annually,  yet  religion  and  superstiti 
tion  prohibits  their  extermination. 

A  tiny  garter  snake  in  a  garden  or  j 
a  picnic  can  cause  a  lot  of  panic.  Althoug 
the  snake  is  completely  harmless,  it  is  pe! 
secuted  just  because  it  is  a  snake,  and  bt 
cause  of  the  superstitions  and  myths  bui 
them.  As  sportsmen,  we  should  be  able  1 
distinguish  between  all  the  harmful  an 
beneficial  species  of  our  area,  both  fc 
our  own  protection  and  that  of  others. 


Organize  Youth  for 
Future  of  Wildlife 


By    Arthur   Van    Pelt 
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ITH  the  future  of  America's  wildlif 
its  outdoor  attractions  and  our  hunting  an 
fishing  depending  largely  on  the  ideals  an 
the  actions  of  coming  generations,  preser 
day  sportsmen  here  in  Louisiana  can  c 
a  magnificent  job  of  demonstrating  ar 
teaching  the  principles  of  real  sportsmai 
ship  and  wildlife  conservation  to  your 
people  in  the  communities  in  which  the 
live. 

The  idea  is  not  a  new  one  but  it  is 
good  one,  and  one  more  necessary  ( 
inauguration  and  accomplishment  than  evi 
before  in  history.  Best  of  all,  there  is  a] 
parent  an  increasing  desire  among  tl 
youngsters  of  today  for  opportunities  1 
participate  in  the  various  outdoor  spor 
after  the  fashion  of  their  elders.  The  prol 
lem  is  to  provide  them  with  proper  edi 
cation  and  guidance  as  to  what  to  do  ar 
how  best  to  do  it  and  also — what  not  to  d' 

Florida  is  organizing  its  young  angle; 
and  educating  them  along  the  lines  mei 
tioned.  In  some  New  Jersey  communitie 
junior  sportsmen's  shows  are  being  he' 
with  exhibits  prepared  and  presented  I 
the  junior  sportsmen  themselves.  Othi 
states  are  carrying  on  special  youth  pr 
grams  with  outdoor  study,  sportsmansh 
and  kindred  subjects  as  the  basis. 

The  many  sportsmen's  clubs  and  o 
ganizations  could  add  tremendously  to  tl 
interest  and  value  of  their  activities  by  tl 
inauguration  of  programs  planned  e 
pecially  for  the  teen-age  group  or  even  I 
the  organization  of  junior  chapters.  M 
terial  for  membership  of  these  groups 
certainly  not  lacking.  Interest,  perhai 
latent  at  first,  is  easily  made  active.  R 
suits  should  be  invaluable  in  return  for 
little  serious  effort  invested. 


Geese  Wore  High 
Collars  Northward 


'RIGHTLY  colored  collars  were  being 
arted  by  a  number  of  Canada  geese  on 
sir  northward  migration  this  spring,  ac- 
rding  to  the  Wildlife  Management  In- 
tute.  The  collars  consist  of  red,  green. 
How,  or  white  plastic  bands  which  are 
fhly  visible  against  the  black  neck  plum- 
b  of  the  wearer. 

^he  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
borts  that  about  250  geese  were  marked 
this  manner  at  the  Pea  Island  National 
'.Idlife  Refuge  in  North  Carolina  before 
i  birds  began  their  migration  northward. 
e  objective  is  to  learn  more  about  the 
ial  inovement  of  waterfowl  in  relation 
their  food  supply.  Any  one  seeing  one 
these  decorated  geese  is  urged  to  report 
ii  date  and  place  of  the  observation  as 
jckly  as  possible  to  the  Bird  Banding 
See,  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service, 
tuxent  Research   Refuge,   Laurel,   Mary- 

'he    plastic    bands    are    visible    at    one- 

rter    of    a    mile   with    binoculars    or    at 

!3  yards  with  the  naked  eye.    Extensive 

ts    in    this    country    and    in    Canada    in- 

ate  that  the  marking  system  causes  no 

comfort   to   geese   and  that  the   plastic 

integrates     and     falls     off    within     two 

inths    or    less.    Conventional    aluminum 

bands  will  remain  on  the  birds  for  ten 

irs  or  more.    Banding  recoveries  during 

hunting  seasons  indicate  that  observers 

the  region   of   Chesapeake   Bay,  central 

nnsylvania,    and    New    York    are    most 

ily   to   spot   these   birds,   but   they   may 

seen   anywhere  in  the   Northeast. 


Mind  Your  Fishing  Manncrsi 


The  squirrel  monkeys  are  not  specially 
elligent,  yet  are  the  possessors  of  a 
iin  case  which  is  proportionately  larger 
m  man's. 


GREENBACK  MUSICIAN 

Only  the  male  frog  is  a  musician.  Each 
his  own  sort  of  thrilling  grunt,  groan, 
istle  or  burp.  Just  why  frogs  prefer  to 
g  at  night  is  not  known.  But,  night  or 
?■,  they  always  make  the  most  music  just 
fore  a  rain.  Old  timers  call  it  the  best 
n  of  rain  that  a  man  can  find.  "They're 
ebratin' !"  the  old  boys  will  tell  you. 
The  tree  toad,  which  prefers  wood  to 
ter,  can  change  its  color  almost  as  read- 
as  the  chameleon.  It  can  become  the 
lor  of  tree  bark,  or  the  delicate  shade 
a  new  green  leaf — an  excellent  protec- 
e  measure. 


By  Homer  Circle 


V  ishing  seasons  and  fishermen  being 
what  they  are — wonderful  things  and  most- 
ly fine  people — much  deep  thought  is  be- 
ing given  to  this  year's  onslaught  against 
those  knucklebusters  that  got  away  last 
season. 

All  such  thoughts  come  quite  naturally 
to  most  anglers  but  one  thought  comes  too 
infrequently  to  many  —  streamside  and 
lakeside  courtesy,  according  to  letters  re- 
ceived  by    Heddon's   research   department. 

Take  the  cane  pole  and  bobber  fisher- 
man, for  instance.  He  complains  that  the 
guy  throwing  plugs  around  tries  to  hog 
half  the  lake.  Says  the  plugger  throws 
his  missies  in  a  25-yard  circle  around  his 
boat  and  gets  riled  if  anyone  approaches 
him;  acts  like  he  owns  the  place. 

The  plugger  writes  to  gripe  about  the 
cane  pole  fisherman  who  rows  right  along 
the  shoreline  where  he  (the  plugger)  is 
casting.  Declares  the  cane  pole  man  could 
have  rowed  behind  him  and  not  loused  up 
his  fishing,  the  thoughtless  so-and-so. 

(And  the  fly  fisherman  blows  a  gasket 
over  the  guy  who  comes  plodding  down 
stream  behind  him,  waddles  up  to  where 
he  (the  fly  fisherman)  is  wooing  a  nice  one, 
and  barks,  "Say  got  any  spare  night- 
crawlers?"  Then,  when  informed  the  fly 
fisherman  is  using  flies,  looks  down  his 
nose  at  him  and  he  (the  worm  fisherman) 
proceeds  to  waddle  right  on  through  the 
hole,  like  a  moose  on  water  skis! 

Others  have  kindred  gripes,  such  as  the 
aquatic  "Hot  Rod  Harry"  who  roars 
around  the  lake  in  his  speedster,  seeing 
how  close  he  can  come  to  folks  fishing  in 
boats,  likes  to  make  them  bob  like  big 
corks. 

And  there's  the  big-hearted  fellow  who 
insists  on  doing  the  honors  at  the  oars, 
then  proceeds  to  cast  ahead  of  the  boat, 
fouling  up  the  fishing  for  his  companion 
in  the  bow. 

Also  singled  out  in  the  fancy  fly  fisher- 
man who  drops  the  anchor  amidst  a  quiet 
gathering  of  still-fishermen,  stands  up  so 
all  can  see  his  majestic  figure  and  displays 
his  prowess  at  lying  a  long  line — while 
everybody  around  ducks  his  sagging  back 
cast. 

One  little  thought  suggests  Heddon's, 
would  eliminate  all  this  confusion  and 
complaint.  It's  old  and  golden — "Treat 
other  fishermen  as  you  would  have  them 
treat  you"   .   .   . 


Hlhe  weird  mournful  cry  of  the  loon 
?3  given  rise  to  the  phrase  "crazy  as  a 
Jin"  but  the  bird  is  far  from  crazy. 


An  ostrich  egg  weighs  about  three 
pounds  and  holds  approximately  as  much 
as  a  dozen  and  one-half  chicken  eggs. 


J.  M.  Pritchard,  of  Opelousas,  La.,  with 
a  nice  catch  of  bass  and  white  perch 
taken    in    Chicot    State    Park. 

Giant  Mantas  Again 
Profuse  in  Gulf 

CjiANT  MANTA  RAYS,  immense  "devil- 
fish" of  the  warm  seas,  are  making  an 
appearance  in  the  Gulf  just  off'  the  Loui- 
siana shores  this  year  after  several  years 
when  few,  if  any,  were  seen.  The  great 
animals,  measuring  twelve  to  eighteen  feet 
in  width  across  their  bat-like  "wings"  ap- 
peared in  the  Gulf  off  Grand  Isle  in  small 
schools  during  the  early  days  of  May. 

One  of  the  peculiar  associations  some- 
times found  between  unlike  wildlife  forms, 
is  the  seeming  affinity  between  the  great 
Mantas  and  the  Cobias,  or  so-called 
"Lemonfish."  The  latter  appear  especially 
fond  of  swimming,  or  idly  basking,  in  the 
shade  of  the  Mantas  and  anglers  have 
learned  to  troll  attractive  lures  close  to 
the    latter   for   the   seal    brown   game    fish. 
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